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‘* AND so you have stood in the Cave of Camoens ?” 

“Yes, and a lovely spot it is, as thrilling in its associations as it is 
delightful in its locality.” 

Macao, in China, is in many respects a beautiful city; and its 
appearance from the water is quite imposing. The circular sweep 
of the bay in front, the long and almost uniform range of buildings, 
with their white facades on the Praya Grande; the houses in the 
rear, rising in gradations one above the other; the steep ascents and 
rugged peaks, crowned with Catholic churches or Chinese pagodas ; 
the undulating range of hills on the one hand, and the mouth of an 
island-dotted river on the other, together with the plying about of 
fantastic boats and curious junks, give a mingled European and 
Asiatic air to the place, and form a rare and attractive combination. 
Interesting, however, as the place is in many respects, its chief 
attraction to the scholar is the grotto of Camogns, the author of the 
“‘ Lusrap,” the one the Homer, the other the Iliad, of Portuguese 
poetry. 

Having entered into the spacious grounds of a wealthy Portuguese 
gentleman, we passed down the avenues of his highly cultivated and 
tastefully arranged garden, along by beautiful flowers, tropical trees, 
and artificial arbors; over easy slopes and gentle vales, through 
which occasionally peeped the distant sea, or the cathedral cross, or 
a mountain peak, with its dragon-roofed temple. At the south side 
of this garden, on a little elevation overshadowed by lofty trees, stand 
two large pillars of granite, crossed on top by a transverse block, 
forming, with the trunks of the neighboring trees, a most inviting 
and secluded grotto. This is the spot where Camoens wrote part 
of his great epic poem, the Lusiad ; and regarding him, as we do, as 
one of the finest of poets, it was with no ordinary emotion that we 
reflected, as we stood within it, 


“Here noble, pensive Camoens sat and thought.” 


The proprietor of the garden has so far infringed upon the original 
character of the cave, as to place the bust of the poet within, and a 
beautiful hexagonal summer-house on top, which commands a fine 
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view both of the bay and the Chinese and Portuguese parts of the 
peninsula. 

How much more thrilling are the as$ociations of place, than those 
of time! Let us be told that it is so many years this day since Shak- 
speare was born, or Spenser died, and we feel a sort of kindling up 
of our sympathies, and an impulsive movement of our nature; but 
let us stand on the Troad—by the tomb of Virgil, or in the halls of 
Abbotsford, or in any place which has been consecrated, as it were, 
by the actual presence of Genius—and not only so, but actually asso- 
ciated with the labors which rendered it immortal, and we feel some- 
thing more than a mere tame rousing up of our emotions; the whole 
soul is exercised by tumultuous but thrilling sentiments ; we conjure 
up in our mind his form and features, invest them with the attributes 
of life, and in imagination see him before us in those employments 
or conditions which tradition has allied to the spot we stand upon. 
It is the prerogative of genius to hallow even the humblest thing 
which it has used or employed while living for centuries after the 
body in which it tabernacled has returned to its native dust. 

Three hundred years have rolled away since Camoens sought 
shelter and retirement in that rude cave; but the almost daily 
pilgrimages still made to it, show how perennial and undying is the 
affection of all cultivated nations, for one of the great masters of 
European poetry. 

With the associations of place, superadded to the attractions of 
the Muse, it is no wonder that we have felt a deep interest in the 
life and writings of Camoens, a “ life” full of the most romantic and 
affecting adventures ; and “ writings,” which contain within them- 
selves the meed of enduring fame. Under the influence of these 
feelings we have prepared this article. 

Luis De Camoens was descended of noble ancestors, who were 
settled at Cadmon, a castle of Galicia in Spain, but his immediate 
parents were subjects of Ferdinand, King of Portugal, their ancestor, 
Ruy De Camoens, having removed into that kingdom about the 
year 1370. 

Our Poet was born at Lisbon in 1525, and at the proper age was 
sent to the University of Coimbra, where he became a proficient in 
classical literature, and in al] the academical exercises of the Institu- 
tion. Thus far his life was peaceful and happy. The pleasing 
haunts of childhood, the sparkling joys of youth, the buoyant spirits 
of early manhood, the grave studies of the University, and the daily 
expanding of a noble mind in knowledge, filled up nearly one third 
of his existence. His person also was handsome, and his manners 
captivating ; these added to his intellectual graces, gave him a com- 
bination of attractions, which in that age could not fail to bring him 
into the favorable notice of his sovereign. After completing his studies 
at Coimbra, he returned to Lisbon, and being introduced at the court 
of the King, enjoyed the privileges and rank of a royal attendant. 
Like most of the young cavaliers, he soon bowed in fealty to another 
sceptre, whose sway in his heart was to be one of intense joy and 
bitter, bitter sorrow. Love and devotion are said to be very nearly 
allied. Certain it is, that the church has often been the birth-place 
of enduring loves which have been celebrated by hatp and pen, which 
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have inspired poets while living, and breathed from out their never- 
dying stanzas. 

Boccaccio fell in love with his chosen one in the Church of St. 
Lorenzo at Naples. Petrarch first viewed his immortal Laura in the 
Church of St. Clair at Avignon, and Camoens, on the 11th of April, 
1552, at the Church of Christ’s Wounds in Lisbon, first beheld the 
object of his purest affection, Caterina De Ataide, one of the Queen’s 
ladies and high-born beauties of Lusitania. The course of their love 
had many disturbing forces. The punctilious etiquette of a court, 
and the frigid prudery of the times, kept him balancing between hope 
and fear, until at last, in the impetuosity of his feelings, he thrust 
himself within the forbidden precincts of royalty, to gain a sight of 
his beloved Caterina, and for this breach of decorum was dismissed 
from Lisbon. Caterina, who had all along coquetted him with half- 
expressed ahd half-reluctant confession, unbosomed her feelings to 
him on the morning of his banishment, so that the storm of an offended 
sovereign’s wrath but made more bright the rainbow of love’s cove- 
nant; and they then mutually engaged themselves to each other in the 
vows of affection. The rapturous emotions of Camoens on this occa- 
sion are expressed in the following impassioned canzonet. Itis from 
Lord Strangeford’s translation. 


“ Polo men apartamento 
Se arrazao,” etc. 





I wuisPErep her a last adieu, 
I gave a mournful kiss ; 
Cold showers of sorrow bathed her eyes, 
And her poor heart was torn with sighs ; 
Yet strange to tell—’twas then I knew 
Most perfect bliss. 


For love, at other times suppressed, 
Was all betrayed at this, 
I saw him weeping in her eyes, 
I heard him breathe amongst her sighs, 
And every sob which shook her breast, 
Thrilled mine with bliss. 


The sight which keen affection clears, 
How can it judge amiss ? 

To meit pictured hope, and taught 
My spirit this pei thought— 
That love’s sun, though it rise in tears, 

May set in bliss! 


We have not time to trace him through all the meanderings of his 
life, and can only touch upon those more prominent points which 
will show the general tenor of his character and pursuits. Thwarted 
in obtaining the object of his love, disappointed in his hopes of pre- 
ferment, he renounced the gown of the scholar, for the corslet of the 
warrior, and eagerly joined himself to the expedition which John 
III. was then fitting out against the Moors in Africa. Here, while 
fighting bravely with the enemy in the Straits of Gibraltar, he lost 
his right eye by the splinters of his vessel. He behaved however 
with determined courage ; bore with fortitude the painful details of a 
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martial life on the Coast of Africa, and relieved the severities of war 
by the graces of poetry; continuing, even amidst the din of battle, 
the Lusiad which he had commenced under his mother’s roof in San- 
tarem, and like another Tasso— 


“ One hand the pen, and one the sword employed.” 


In consequence of his brave conduct, the edict of his banishment 
from court was removed, and he hastened to Lisbon to meet once 
more his adored Caterina. But he was toolate. Death had already 
claimed her for hisown. Heavily did affliction fall upon the heart of 
Camoens, and he poured out his distress in the mournful strains of 
disconsolate sorrow. One of his sad laments written on this occasion 
we subjoin. 


‘Os olhos onde ocasto Amor ardia 
Ledo de se ver,” etc. 





Tose charming eyes, within whose starry sphere 
Love whilom sat and smiled the hours away, 
Those braids of light that shamed the beams of day, 
That hand benignant, and that heart sincere ; 
Those virgin cheeks, which did so late appear 
Like snow- banks scattered with the blooms of May, 
Turned to a little cold and worthless clay, 
Are gone, forever gone, and perished here,— 
But not unbathed by Memory’s warmest tear! 
—Death! thou hast torn in one unpitying hour, 
That fragrant plant, to which, while scarce a flower, 
The mellower fruitage of its prime was given; 
Love saw the deed, and as he lingered near, 
Sighed o’er the ruin, and returned to Heaven! 


We cannot refrain from quoting one more passage, referring to 
this sad lament. It is part of an Eclogue, and has thus been ren- 
dered into English, by the chaste pen of Mrs, Hemans. 


‘'Se la no assento da maior alteza.”’ 


Ir in thy glorious home above, 

Thou still recallest earthly love; 

If yet retained a thought may be 

Of him whose heart hath bled for thee; 


Remember still how deeply shrined 

Thine image in his joyless mind, 

Each well-known scene, each former care, 
Forgotten—thou alone art there! 


Remember that thine eye-beam’s light 
Hath fled forever from his sight ; 
And with that vanish’d sunshine, lost 
Is every hope he cherished most. 


Think that his life from thee apart, 

Is all but weariness of heart ; 

Each stream, whose music once was dear, 
Now murmurs discords to his ear. 


Through thee the morn whose cloudless rays 
Woke him to joy in other days, 

Now in the light of beauty drest, 

Brings but new sorrows to his breast. , 
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Through thee, the heavens are dark to him, 
The sun’s meridian blaze is dim; 

And harsh were e’en the bird of eve— 

But that her song still loves to grieve. 


All it hath been his heart forgets, 

So altered by its long regrets ; 

Each wish is changed, each hope is o’er, 
And joy’s light spirit wakes no more. 


Released now from the strongest tie which bound him to his 
country, and stimulated in his purpose by the cold neglect of his 
superiors in rank, he resolved to quit Portugal, and in 1553 he sailed 
from Lisbon for India. ‘ The last words which I uttered on board 
the vessel as I left the Tagus,” says he, in a letter from India, “ were 
those of Scipio, ‘ ungrateful country! thou shalt not even possess 
my bones.’” He could not however at parting forbear writing the 
following plaintive sonnet to the Tagus: 


‘“* Brandas aguas do Tejo que passando.” 


Fair Tajo! thou whose calmly-flowing tide, 
Bathes the fresh verdure of these lovely plains, 
Enlivening all where’er the waves may glide, 
Flowers, herbage, flocks, and sylvan nymphs and swains : 
Sweet stream! I know not when my steps again 
Shall tread thy shores; and while to part I mourn, 
I have no hope to meliorate my pain, 
No dream that whispers—I may yet return! 
My frowning destiny, whose watchful care, 
Forbids me blessings, and ordains despair, 
Commands me thus to leave thee and repine: 
And I must vainly mourn the seenes I fly, 
And breathe on other gales my plaintive sigh 

P And blend my tears with other waves than thine. 


. He had scarcely landed in India, before he attached himself to an 
expedition about to sail to the Pimento Isles, to revenge on their 
king an insult offered to the ally of the Portuguese, the King. of 
Cochin. In this conquest his valor was conspicuous, and materially 
contributed to the success of the undertaking. Thirsting for dis- 
tinction, he accompanied the next year the armament of Manuel de 
Vasconcelos to the Red Sea, prompted as much by a poet’s curiosity, 
as a soldier’s glory. 

The mal-administration of affairs in India, the rapacity, extortion, 
barbarity and mock dignity which the Portuguese viceroys and offi- 
cials exhibited in their Asiatic possessions, were of the most glaring 
and heinous character. The eye of justice could not look upon 
them without kindling with indignation. The ear of mercy could 
not listen to the wail of the power-ridden natives without tingling 
with horror ; and the sensitive heart swelled up with compassion at 
the scenes daily enacted beyond the Cape. Camoens was a man of 
generous feeling and of ardent impulse. The parasites who clung 
with sycophantic tendrils around the seat of power and favor he 
despised. The motley group which gathered on those shores, on 
the pilgrimage for wealth and distinction, he spurned. His fine mind 
enlarged by study, his affections drawn out by love, his heart edu- 
cated by the teachings of nature, and gushing with the springs of 
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poetry, rose above the selfishness which peopled the shores of Por- 
tuguese India with lucre-seeking adventurers, and fawning minions. 

Thus exercised, his prudence yielded to the mastery of his feel- 
ings, and his pen expressed too freely the emotions of his bosom. 
It seems that he had long restrained his disgust at the management 
of affairs, but the arrival of a new Governor at Goa, being celebrated 
by a kind of tournament in which long reeds of the jungles were 
used in the place of lances, Camoens gave loose to his satirical 
powers, and wrote a description of it under the title of the “ Follies 
of India,” in which he allegorized the various officers of the place, 
as actors of the tournament, and severely animadverted on the con- 
duct of the Governor and his Council. The order for his banishment 
was immediately made out by Barreto, and the poet was soon on his 
way to Macao, the farthest post of Portuguese India. 

His ability and accomplishments soon brought him into notice, and 
he was appointed to the singular office of Commissary of the estates 
of the defunct in the Island of Macao.* Here, freed for a while 
from persecution, and the hauntings of poverty; amassing a com- 
fortable fortune, and enjoying much leisure, he devoted himself anew 
to the composition of his Lusiad, for which he had been treasuring 
up all the stores of knowledge, and scenes of nature, which he had 
gathered since his residence in India. After five years he had 
acquired a little fortune, and anxious to enjoy it, and re-visit Goa, 
now governed by one of his friends, Don Constantine de Braganza, 
he sailed from Macao in a ship freighted by himself, and passed 
down into the China sea, full of hope, and buoyant at the prospects 
of the future. A few days passed, and his hopes perished. His 
ship was wrecked near the mouth of the river Mecon, in Cochin 
China, and was, with its cargo, a total loss. Unmindful of his other 
treasures, he seized the manuscript of the Lusiad in one hand, and 
plunging into the sea, supported himself on a plank with the other, 
and thus reached the shore. He alludes to these facts in his Poem : 


** Now blest with all the wealth fond hope could crave, 
Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave, 
For ever lost ;— 
My life, like Judah’s heaven-doomed king of yore, 
By miracle prolonged.” 


And speaking of the river Mecon, and the saving from destruction 
of his manuscript, he says, in stanzas thus literally translated—* On 
his gentle, hospitable bosom shall he receive the song, wet from wo- 
ful, unhappy shipwreck, escaped from destroying tempests, from ra- 
venous dangers, the effect of the unjust sentence upon him, whose 
lyre shall be more renowned than enriched,” thus looking forward, 
even in his adversity, with the self-confidence of true genius, to his 
future and lofty fame. Amidst the wilds of this tropica! land, he re- 
mained some time, consoling himself with the effusions of his muse, 
and producing there some of the sweetest and most touching strains, 
One of his sonnets, written at this place, is founded on that most 








* “ Provedor mor dos defuntos.” 
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touching of Psalms, the cxxxvii., and is thus neatly translated by 
Mrs. Hemans. 


Na ribeira do Euphrates assentado.” 


Warapt in sad musings by Euphrates’ stream, 
I sat retracing days forever flown, 

While rose thine image on the exile’s dream, 
O rach loved Salem! and thy glories gone. 


When they who caused the ceaseless tears I shed, 
Thus to their captive spoke,—‘‘ Why sleep thy lays? 
Sing of thy treasures lost, thy splendor fied, 

And all thy triumphs in departed days! 


‘** Knowst thou not Harmony’s resistless charm 
Can soothe each passion, and each grief disarm ? 
Sing, then, and tears will vanish from thine eye.” 
With tears I answered,—‘* When the cup of wo 
Is filled till misery’s bitter draught o’erflow, 

The mourner’s cure is not to sing,—but die!” 


Enabled at last to reach Goa, he was received by Don Constantine 
with generous friendship, and for a while the poet was comforted in 
his misfortunes, and his heart gladdened by the warm sunshine of a 
temporary prosperity. But April-like, the cloud and the sunshine 
followed in quick succession, and he had but entered upon a season 
of serene enjoyment, when the arrival of another Governor, Redondo, 
was the signal for the malignity of his enemies to manifest itself, and 
seizing upon some false accusation as to his official conduct at Macao, 
he was thrown into prison like a common malefactor. After many 
delays he was at last brought to trial, when having triumphantly vin- 
dicated his conduct, and proved the maliciousness of the charges 
brought against him, he was honorably acquitted, and the opprobrium 
which was designed for him, was reflected back upon his accusors. 
He was still however buffeted by misfortune; allured on the one 
hand, by promises never fulfilled, and flattered on the other, by empty 
adulation—his life was but a series of distresses and trials, grinding 
to his noble spirit, and torturing to every sensibility of his too sensi- 
tive nature. His entire residence in India was marked by the most 
pointed and direful calamities. From the time he left the Tagus till 
he returned, he was the sport of the most eventful incidents and the 
most providential preservation. Of the four ships which composed 
the expedition in which he first went out to India, three were wrecked 
on their passage, and all on board perished. Compelled by necessity 
to volunteer his services as a soldier, as soon as he arrived, he was 
twice sent on remote and dangerous expeditions, from which but few 
of his comrades ever returned, and in which, though he acquitted 
himself with honor, he was repaid only with jealousy and distrust. 
Banished for the sallies of his genius from the Vice-Royalty of Goa, 
because he had dared to prick the side of windy greatness, he enjoy- 
ed for a time, in the seclusion of Macao, a quietude of mind, and an 
exemption from the pursuings of distress, which was perhaps the 
only real peace and pleasure he experienced since he left the resi- 
dence of his mother in the village of Santarem. But this was not 
long, and misfortune again claimed him for her own—his wealth lost— 
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himself wrecked—reaching at last his friends only to be incarcerated 
by his enemies—tossed about from court to court—from splendid 
promises to squalid penury—he was only enabled to leave this land 
of so much wretchedness by the kindness of a few friends, who 
bought his liberty from the inexorable creditors who held him in the 
most rigorous duresse. Once more, after an absence of sixteen years, 
his eyes rest upon the hills of his native land, and the mouth of the 
Tagus opens to receive him. To the voyager of years, what so sweet 
as the sight of his country and home! what so crowds the mind with 
images of delight, and intoxicates the brain with anticipated plea- 
sures! The heart of the poet, open at every pore to the sensations 
from without, was quickened into keenest activity by his return, and 
his fertile imagination had called up a thousand phantoms of pleasure 
running backwards to his early days, and reaching forward to his 
laurel-crowned age. But disappointment, instead of pleasure, was 
delegated to meet him at his landing. The city of Lisbon was then 
(1569) ravaged by a dreadful plague, and every thing was forgotten 
but the sick and dying; the “ pestilence which walked in darkness, 
and the destruction which wasted at noon-day.” It was three years 
before he was able to publish his poem, which he did in 1572, dedi- 
cating it, in its opening stanzas, to King Sebastian, then a minor in 
his eighteenth year. Addressing this youth, he says: 


** Ano thou, O! born the pledge of happier days 
To guard our freedom, and our glories raise, 
Given to the world to spread Relgicn’s sway, 
And pour on many a land the mental day; 
Thy future honors on thy shield behold, 
The cross and victor’s wreath embossed in gold : 
At thy commanding frown we trust to see 
The Turk and Arab bend the suppliant knee; 
Beneath the morn, dread King, thine empire lies, 
When midnight veils thy Lusitanian skies ; 
And when descending in the western main, 
The sun still rises on thy lengthening reign: 
Thou blooming scion of the noblest stem, 
Our nation’s safety, and our age’s gem; 
O! young Sebastian, hasten to the prime 
Of manly youth; to Fame’s high temple climb. 
Yet now attentive hear the muse’s lay, 
While thy green years to manhood speed away ; 
The youthful terrors of thy brow suspend, 
And O! propitious to the song attend, 
The numerous song by patriot-passion fired, 
And by the glories of thy race inspired ; 
To be the herald of my country’s fame, 
My first ambition and my dearest aim : 
Nor conquests fabulous, nor actions vain, 
The Muse’s pastime, here adorn the strain; 
Orlando’s fury and Rugero’s rage, 
And all the heroes of th’ Aonian page, 
The dreams of bards surpass’d the world shall view, 
And own their boldest fictions may be true; 
Surpassed and dimmed by the superior blaze 
Of Gama’s mighty deeds, which here bright Truth displays. 
Nor more let History boast her heroes old ; 
Their glorious rivals here, dread Prince, behold ; 
Here shine the valiant Nunio’s deeds unfeign’d 
Whose single arm the falling State sustained ; 
Here fearless Ega’s wars, and, Fuas, thine 
To give full ardor to the song combine ; 

But ardor equal to your martial ire, 

Demands the thundering sounds of Homer’s lyre.” 
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The Lusiad was received with applause ; the national vanity of 
Portugal was excited, and Fortune seemed to be breaking through 
the clouds of adversity, to gild with radiance the last years of so no- 
ble a poet. The King, to whom it was inscribed, gave Camoens a 
small pension; the learned began to caress him—nobles sought to 
do him honoy. But all these bright appearances soon vanished. Se- 
bastian lost his crown in 1578, at the battle of Alcaear la Grande ; 
the weak and illiberal Cardmal Henry succeeded to the throne ; the 
pittance granted to the poet was withheld, and it was only the fidelity 
of an Asiatic servant, who had accompanied him to Europe, and who 
nightly begged for his master in the streets of the city, that enabled 
Camoens to subsist from day to day on the coarse food and lodgings 
of a scanty charity. How humiliating the sight! Camoens, the 
glory of Portugal, ‘supported by alms begg ged by his hoary servant! 
He could not long survive such neglect and poverty. The last rem- 
nant of Portuguese chivalry had fallen with Sebastian in the expedi- 
tion against the Moors. ‘The crown had descended to an aged and 
remote scion. The fortunes of the country were growing darker and 
dimmer ; her downfall seemed certain, and the spirit of Camoens, 
which for so many years had been wrapped up in the pride of na- 
tionality, was humbled at her abasement ; for he, with almost a pro- 
phet’s eye, saw her approaching ruin. 

In one of his letters to Don Francisco de Almeyde, a little before 
his death, he writes: “I am ending the course of my life; the world 
will witness how I have loved my country. I have returned not only 
to die in her bosom, but to die with her.” 

He died but a year before his country. In 1579, attended by a 
few monks, he expired in a public hospital, was buried in the church 
of St. Anne of the Franciscans, and over his grave was placed the 
simple inscription of Gongalo Continho : 


HERE LIES LUIS DE CAMOENS. 
He excelled all the poets of his time ; 
He lived poor and miserable, 

And he died so, 

MDLXXIX. 


The next year Henry died, and his crown passed from the land of 
Camoens, and was placed on the head of Philip of Spain. The 
Spanish monarch had heard of the fame of Camoens, and sought to 
do justice to his merits; but he sought too late—he could only adorn 
his grave. 

Sixteen years afterwards, Don Gongalves Camera wrote a long 
and pompous epitaph for his tomb, but the simple truth of the first, 
was more expressive than the labored rhetoric of the last. 

The last days of Camvens were mournfully typical of the expiring 
condition of Portugal. The high-toned honor—her boasted chi- 
valry—her proud conquests—her extended possessions, were, one by 
oue, crumbling away, and a degeneracy of mind and morals was 
fast creeping over the beautiful hills and plains of Lusitania. Her 
nobles had become base—her brave men were conquered, and the 
hearts of her people, hardened by afflictions, were steeled to the im- 

VoL, f. 34 
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portunities of the poet, and like the deaf adder, would not listen to 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. It is related by 
Sousa of a cavalier named Ruy de Camera, that he one day called 
upon Camoens to finish a poetical version of the seven penitential 
psalms. The poet, “raising his head from his miserable pallet, and 
——. to his faithful slave, exclaimed—‘ Alas! when | was a poet, 

was young and happy, and blest with the love of ladies; but now 
I am a deserted and forlorn wretch. See! there stands my poor 
Antonio, vainly supplicating a few pence to purchase a little coals. 
I have them not to give him.’ The eavalier closed his heart and his 
purse, and left the room.” 

We might dwell with instruction upon the life of Camoens. We 
eould draw many a moral from its incidents, many a warning, many 
a hope, many a noble theme from its well-filled pages; but our 
limits forbid this mournfully pleasing examination ; and having given 
this burried sketch, we must pass to a brief consideration of those 
poems which constitute at once the glory of Camoens, and the pride 
of Portugal. 

The Lusiad of Camoens is comparatively rarely met with, and 
the lighter pieces from his pen are more seldom seen, and far less 
known. The poet indulged himself, particularly in early life, in 
various graceful effusions, and though they lose much of their spright- 
liness and polish in a foreign dress, they cannot be read even in the 
somewhat free translations of Lerd Strangeford and Mrs. Hemans, 
without a perception of their poetical beauties and merit. We 
touch upon these Canzonets and Madrigals before we discuss his 
great poem, both because they generally preeeded the publication 
ef that Epic, and as a fit preparative to the enjoyment of the Lusiad.* 

The first piece we present is a sweet Canzonet on Spring, in 
which he has happily interwoven the sentiment of Lurry, that it is a 
season, “ Wherein eche thynge reneweth, save onelie the Lover.” 
It was. written in Spanish, a language which he often employed. 


“Tiempo! que todo mudas 
El verde manto que,” etc. 


Fnowers are fresh and bushes green, 
Cheerily the Linnets sing ; 
Winds are soft and skies serene— 
Time however soon shall throw 
Winter’s’snow 
O'’er the buxom breast of Spring! 


Hope that buds in Lover’s heart, 
Lives not through the scorn of years; 
Time makes love itself depart, 
Time and scorn congeal the mind; 
Looks unkind 
Freeze affection’s warmest tears ! 


Time shall make the bushes green, 
Time dissolve the winter snow; 
Winds be soft and skies serene, — 
Linnets sing their wonted strain— 
But again 
Blighted Love shall never blow ! 





* This noble Epic will form the theme of a distinct article by the same author, to 
appear in our next.—Ep. Onror, 
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The following is quite tender and pretty. In its original form it 
was a sonnet, but “the translator humbly presumed that the graces 
of this charming little poem would appear to greater advantage in 
its present form, than in that of a sonnet.” Petrarch, in his nine- 
teenth sonnet, has an idea somewhat similar, and Ovid, still older, 
(in Fatti 2, 769,) speaks of the visionary dreams in which the lover 
beholds and delights in the presence and charms of his mistress. 


“Quando o sol encuberto vay mostrande 
Ao mundo a leiz quieta,” etc. 





Wuew day has smiled a soft farewell, 
And night-drops bathe each shutting bell, 
And shadows sail along the green, 
And birds are still, and winds serene, 

I wander silently. 


And while my lone step prints the dew, 

Dear are the dreams that bless the view; 

To Memory’s eye the maid appears, 

For whom have sprung my sweetest tears, 
So oft, so tenderly. 


I see her as, with graceful care, 

She binds her braids of sunny hair; 

I feel her harp’s melodious thrill 

Strike to my heart, and thence be still, 
Reéchoed faithfully. 


I meet her mild and quiet eye, 
Drink the warm spirit of her sigh, 
See young Love beating in Ser Besest, 
And wish to mine its pulses prest, 
God knows how fervently! 


Such are my hours of dear delight, 
And morn but makes me long for night ; 
And think how swift the minutes flew, 
When last amongst the dropping dew, 

I wandered silently. 


The lines which follow show the deep sensibility of the poet to 
his early and continued misery. Their plaintiveness is only equalled 
by their truth; and that they proved true in his case, adds but another 
to the many instances of forlorn but noble genius, pressed down by 
penury to the depths of sorrow. This also was written in Spanish. 


“ Sepa, quien padece, 
Que en la sepoltura,” etc. 





O weep not thus—we both shall know 
Ere long a happier doom; 
There is a place of rest below, 
Where thou and I shall surely go, 
And sweetly sleep released from wo, 
ithin the tomb. 


My cradle was the couch of Care, 
And Sorrow rocked me in it; 
Fate seemed her saddest robe to wear, 
On the first day which saw me there, 
And darkly shadowed with despair, 
My earliest minute. 
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Een then the griefs I now possess, 
As natal boons were given; 
And the fair form of Happiness, 
Which hovered ’round intent to bless, 
Scared by the phantoms of distress, 
Flew back to Heaven!* 


For I was made in Joy’s despite, 
And meant for Misery’s slave ; 
And all my hours of brief delight, 
Fled, like the speedy winds of night 
Which soon shall wheel their sullen flight, 
Across the grave! 


The elevated morality, and sacred wisdom of the accompanying 
little poem, cannot but recommend it to attention. 


‘Nad nos engane a rigneza, 
Porqu,” etc. 


Srxce in this dreary vale of tears, 

No certainty but Death appears, 

Why should we waste our vernal years 
In hoarding useless treasure ’? 


No! let the young and ardent mind, 
Become the triend of human kind, 
And in the generous service find, 

A source of purer pleasure! 


Better to live despised and poor, 

Than Guilt’s eternal things endure; 

The future smile of God shall cure 
The wounds of earthly woes. 


Vain world! did we but rightly feel 
What ills thy treacherous charms conceal, 
How would we long from thee to steal 

To death, and sweet repose! 


Camoens is not the first whom love has driven to solitude, and 
whose love of solitude has been called madness. He alludes to his 
own case, however, with fine sensibility : 


*«‘ Julgame a gente toda par perdido, 
Vendome tad entregue a mea cuydado,” etc. 


My senses lost, misjudging men declare, 
And Reason banished from her mental throne, 
Because I shun the crowd, and dwell alone 

In the calm trance of undisturbed despair ; 

. Fears all my pleasure—all my comfort care! 

But I have known—from long experience known, 
How vain the worship to those idols thrown, 

Which claim the world, and reign unrivall’d there ; 

Proud dreams of power and fortune’s gilded glare, 
The lights that blaze in tall Ambition’s tower, 
For such let others waste life’s little hour 

In toil and weary search—but be it mine, 
Lady! to muse of thee—and in my bower 

Pour to thy praise the soul-impassioned line! 


The next beautiful sonnet is addressed to the river Mondego, which 
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runs by the walls of Corimba, where Camoens passed so many and 
such happy days of student-life. 


““Claras agoas e frias do Mondego, 
Doce responso,” etc. 


Monpeco! thou whose waters cold and clear, 
Gird those green banks where Fancy fain would stay, 
Fondly to muse on that departed day 
When Hope was kind, and Friendship seemed sincere ; 
Ere I had purchased knowledge with a tear, 
Mondego! though I bind my pilgrim-way 
To other shores where other fountains stray, 
And other rivers roll their proud career, 
Still—nor shall time, nor grief, nor stars severe, 
Nor widening distance e’er prevail in aught 
To make thee less to this sad bosom dear; 
And perro? oft by old Affection taught, * 
Shall brightly speed upon the plumes of thought, 
To bathe amongst thy waters cold and clear! 

Most of the light pieces of Camoens are of an amorous nature. 
He delighted in the indulgence of love, and having peculiar suscepti- 
bility of heart, was easily led captive by the charms of beauty. There 
is a natural affinity between love and poetry—there can be neither 
without enthusiasm ; and though all lovers are not poets, every poet, 
worthy of the name, has beena lover. ‘The tenderness, the devotion, 
the agitations, the subduing influence of pure affection, find in the 
breast of the poet ready entrance and entertainment ; while the deli- 
cate sensibility of his mind—the cultivation of refined feeling—the 
love of the sweet and the beautiful, and the impatient seeking in the 
world for the realization of perfection—find in love their appropriate 
pabulum, and both are augmented and elevated by mutual and inter- 
mingled cultivation. Poetry without enthusiasm is a statue—that is 
the Promethean fire which alone can animate and vivify the mental 
image, and give it speaking life and energy. 

To produce good poetry, the writer must be imbued with the 
spirit of his theme ; he must write from the focus of his subject, and 
be at once the points of conveyance and of radiance. Nor is this 
all: he must not only be enthusiastically interested in his topic, but 
he must conform to the expressive direction of Sir Philip Sidney— 
“Look within thy heart and write!” and the heart of a true poet! 
what shall it be likened to? To the statue of Memnon, which mur- 
murs responsive to the rays of affection’s sun? Or to some sacred 
fane, within which ever burn the altar-fires of love and devotion ? 

Few of the children of song have experienced more of the muta- 
tions of passion than Luis de Camoens, and the many. sonnets which 
he has left, breathing the incense of this tender passion, prove that 
he was often its subject and its victim. The following, which alone 
our space will permit us to extract, is a pretty conceit, prettily versi- 
fied, which has since called forth a hundred imitations, 


“Se quando vos perdi, minta esperan¢a, 
A memoria perdera juntamente,”’ etc. 





Wuew from my heart the hand of Fortune tore 
Those smiling hopes that cheered mine earlier day, 
Would that she too had kindly borne away, 

The sweetly sad remembrances of yore ! 

I should not then, as now, in tears deplore 
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My buried bliss, and comfort’s fast decay ; 

For Love, (on whom my vain dependence lay,) 
Still lingering on delights that live no more, 

Kills all my peace—whene’er the tyrant sees 

My spirit take a little hour of ease! 
Fell star of Fate! thou never canst employ 

A torment teeming with severer smart, 

Than that which Memory pours upon the heart, 
While clinging ’round the sepulchre of joy! 


“Camoens,” says Hallam, “is still, in his shorter poems, esteemed 
the chief of Portuguese poets in this age, and possibly in every other; 
his countrymen deem him their model, and judge of later verse by 
comparison with his. In every kind of composition then used in 
Portugal, he has left proofs of excellence.” ‘ Most of his sonnets,” 
says Bouterwek, “ have love for their theme, and are of very unequal 
merit ; some are full of Petrarchic tenderness and grace, and moulded 
with classic correctness, or disfigured by false learning, or full of 
tedious pictures of the conflicts of passion with reason. Upon the 
whole, however, no Portuguese poet has so correctly seized the 
character of the Sonnet as Camoens. Without apparent effort, 
merely by the ingenious contrast of the first eight with the last six 
lines, he knew how to make these little effusions convey a poetic 
unity of ideas and impressions, after the model of the best Italian 
sonnets, in so natural a manner, that the first lines or quartets of 
the sonnet excite a soft expectation, which is harmoniously fulfilled 
by the tercets, or last six lines.” 


DEATH OF AN AGED CHRISTIAN. 


God’s house was her delight- And thence she drew, 
As Sabbath after Sabbath held their course, 
Strength for life’s duties, and a lifted heart 
To bear its ills. Hers was that spirit-smile 
Which age quench’d not. Soon her quiet home, 
And on the partner of her early days, 
And on her children, as they gather’d round 
To the third generation, still she shed 
The undiminished sunlight of a soul 
Comforted from above. 

Age hath no chill 
Where the fresh fountain of true charity 
Runs with free course. The cheek may takea tinge 
From blighting time, but the full nourish’d heart 
Weareth no wrinkle. 

Thus it was with her, 
And Death’s deep shadow on her eyelids hung 
Briefly. An inward readiness was there 
That foiled his pride. 

One Sabbath, in God’s courts 
She sat, with earnest, and delighted brow, 
Sharing the manna-shower; the next, a form 
Pale, and pail-covered, thro’ those aisles was borne, 
And laid beside the altar, while the voice 
Of one she loved, in solemn, funeral rite, 
Spake of the body, in dishonor sown, 
Terrestrial and corruptible; but she, 
No more a manna-gatherer here below, 
Partook the food of angels. 
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A TRIBUTE SONNET. 


TO MRS. HEMANS. 


Sweet cirtep bard: whose lyre wag ever strung 
To themes of chastened beauty and of love, 
Whose spirit-music o’er the senses flung 
A spell as if from angel-harps above ; 
Though thou art gone, and vanished is thy smile, 
Leaving a shadow on a nation’s heart, 
Thy spirit lingers on the earth the while, 
In the proud trophies of thy heaven-born art ; 
Oh! long shall myriads bless thy cherished name, 
Ay, long as Truth and Tenderness endure ; 
For at their shrine was kindled up the flame 
Which glowed within thy bosom bright and pure, 
And lent its inspiration to thy song— 
To which the tribute praises of a world belong! 
June, 1842. ORIONIS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Dicuton had overtaken his companions as the roaring of the 
cataracts betokened their near approach to the Tallulah; arriving 
in time to assist in securing the horses at the usual dépét, for which 
the necessary conveniences had gained the euphonious name of 
“the Horse-rack.” This was not effected without difficulty—the 
noble animals, as if animated like their masters with the spirit of the 
waters, pricking up their ears, and executing divers unruly prances, 
not at all wise or commendable upon the brink of an almost fathom- 
less precipice. The tumult of feeling and expectation that the ap- 
proach to surprising and sublime scenes always excites, was in- 
creased by this sympathy, with the efforts to allay it, and hurrying 
onwards, a very few steps brought them to the edge of the chasm. 
Well might they gaze long, and with silent awe. Tallulah is not the 
spot to be insulted with an incessant, Babal-rattling of school-girl 
exclamations of delight and sugar-plum-eulogies ; its genius exacts 
the impressive, voiceless homage, that “‘ passeth show.” The eye 
gazing from its eyry station downwards, through a fearful opening 
in the mountains of the Blue Ridge, between immense walls of solid 
rock, passing strata upon strata, seeks, like the deluvian dove, long 
for a resting-place, yet finds no “olive branch,” until traversing a 
chaos of one thousand feet, it rests at last upon the tops of trees, of 
forest size, now dwindled to the perspective magnitude of road side 
shrubs. Among these trees, growing at the base of the ravine, winds 
the Tallulah leaping in its passage amid beds of craggy rocks and 
over precipices, that but for the great chasm, at whose feet they lie 





* Continued from page 212. 
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abashed and unnoticed, “ might well themselves be deemed of dig- 
nity.” The stream in its course, through the ravine, makes no less 
than seven cascades, of every variety of extent, character and beauty. 
The spot at which our travellers first stood is the nearest point of 
observation, revealing the deepest part of the abyss, and the first 
though smallest of the Falls. 

“How gentle the murmur from the fall below,” said Alston, “ com- 
pared with the wild roar of the neighboring cataracts. Pray, Charles, 
how is it baptized ?” 

“As you might, from its gracefully circuitous course, suppose,” 
answered Charles. “It is the serpentine, the lowest of the cascades, 
if indeed it may so be called, when scarcely more than a vivacious 
gambol of the waters, or a line of rapids.” 

“And this?’ again inquired Alston, as proceeding up the path 
they paused to gaze at the second fall. 

“Is the Horicon,’” returned Charles—“‘ The cascade of the sil- 
very waters. It is perhaps the prettiest fall in the chasm ; and that 
group of noble trees, growing by its side, and looking from above, 
like a lawn of emerald, is in exquisite keeping with its gentle de- 
scent and fleecy and snow-white appearance.” 

Passing onwards towards the next fall, they partook of the grate- 
ful water of the “ nectar spring,” which rises in the path. 

“ This spot,” continued Charles, ‘‘ as they stood upon a mass of 
rocks hanging fearfully over the gulf,” “is a noted one in the topo- 
graphy of Tallulah ; one from which more of the chasm and a 
greater number of cascades are visible at a glance, than from any 
other site. It bears the ordinary name of, the Pulpit. Why !—you 
may gather from its situation. The cascade below’is the largest and 
the most boisterous of the whole. It is the ‘Oceana,’ and would of 
itself, even in situations of less sublimity than this, be a point of great 
attraction.” 


“Tt reminds one,” said Dighton, ‘‘ of Byron at Tivoli, where 


‘The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss, 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung from out this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around in pitiless horfor set.’ 


“ Very apropos,” said Laura. ‘‘ But the noble poet’s descrip: 
tions, and particularly his lines upon Tivoli, are so life-like, such im- 
comparable pictures of nature, that in scenes of a like class we a 
ever detecting similar features ‘that would well answer as their ort 
ginals. See, now! the suu has burst forth, and there is the enchant- 
ing arc-en-ciel, hovering over the waves. How appropriately you 
might apply the last stanzas of his ‘ Terne,’ in which he likens the 
heaven-born rainbow, rising, in its softness and beauty like a pure 


spirit of peace and love over the ‘ infernal surge,’—to ‘ Hope upon 
a death bed’— 


‘ Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love, watching madness with unalterable mien.’ ” 
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“ The rainbow,” added Charles, “is a constant guest here, and a 
favorite, though familar one, to all ramblers at water-falls. We must 
seek an opportunity to see it by moon light, you would certainly, 
Laura, pronounce the pure white crescent an angel of mercy, or a 
‘thing of spirit birth.’ But we linger too long. Don’t you think 
the first of the Falls, seen above the Oceana, equally worthy of a 
stormy title and a poetic eulogy? though smaller, its perpendicular 
descent is greater, as also the noise of its fall; from the latter cir- 
cumstance, [ presume, it receives its name—‘ Tempesta.’ The other 
of the three seen from the ‘ Pulpit’ is the ‘ Lodore,’ small, yet be- 
tween rocky banks of most magnificent altitude. The only fre- 
quented and easy descent to the bed of the river is but a little dis- 
tance fram here, and will lead us to a spot between Lodore and 
Tempesta, at the foot of the one, and at the top of the other.” 

‘* Let us hasten on then,” said Alston; ‘‘ 1 love to stand in the 
very midst of Nature’s wonders ; to sink into an atom at the base of 
huge chasms; to find my loudest voice an impotent, soundless effort, 
by the side of raging floods ; to quiver, as the yielding bough, at the 
breath of the sweeping hurricane, and to feel the littleness of man 
and his mightiest works, as I gaze upwards and see every where 
around me the stupendous creation of Him at whose command the 
everlasting hills stand fast.’ 

“ And what myriads of fancies,” interrupted Lucy, catching his 
enthusiasm, “‘ dance around me while thus entombed! How many 
speculations and imaginings of the world and its creatures beyond 
those barriers! Some such a feeling—only of a higher caste—as we 
have in childhood, when we long to look over the hedge which 
bounds our usual range and see what lies beyond, or to climb the 
neighboring mountain and find out where the sun goes, after we lose 
his beams.” 

‘The sublime in nature,” continued Mr. Alston, “ has always a 
voice not only pleasing, but useful. What sermon can teach us bet- 
ter our own place in ‘ being’s universal chain,’ than scenes such as 
those of which we have been speaking? What can better dispel 
pride and exhibit our dependance upon superior power? Pride, 
haughty, solitary, gloomy pride, whether shown towards our fellow- 
men or our God, is always an empty quality, productive of no shadow 
of enjoyment, and possessing none of the charms springing from a 
trustful dependance upon a wiser and more powerful arm, or a gene- 
rous confidence in the regard and sympathy of our fellows.” 

While Alston was speaking they had reached the descent to the 
Falls. 

“ This winding way, Frank,” whispered Charles, “ will now lead 
us to Lucy’s spot of spots—her cherished ‘ Trysting Rock,’—conquer 
now, Alston, (for you cannot deceive me,) and you gain the victory in 
the enemy’s verycamp! ‘Charge, Chester, charge!—on, Stanly, on! 
are the last words of Rattleton.’”’ 

A bend in the path brought them to the spot in question named, 
from having been the meeting place, in days of yore, of two Indian 
lovers. Forming an excellent shelter from the rain and sun, it was 
used as a half-way resting place in the descent. At this time a part 
of a small tree had lodged horizontally i in the opposite sides of the 
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recess, serving as a welcome, though rude, seat. As they entered 
the spot, Lucy, who had lived with herself and the scene around for 
the last hour, sank upon the seat, apparentlyexhausted. Dighton had 
passed on to the rocks below, as Charles in his generalship pleaded 
an excuse of fatigue for his cousin, and assigned Alston the task of 
recovering her and rejoining the other below. 

“IT fear, Miss Staughton, the walk has wearied you,” said Alston, 
in a low and agitated voice. ‘Or, perhaps, the associations suggest- 
ed by surrounding objects will account for your indisposition. Par- 
don my abruptness. No idle curiosity led me to learn your history, 
and I feel too deeply interested in your welfare to have forgotten the 
events of this spot. You, on one occasion, forgave my temerity in 
venturing council and rebuke. May I again use a brother’s freedom, 
and suggest the importance of banishing or curing these griefs ?” 

“IT thank you, Mr. Alston, for the kind interest you have manifested 
in my happiness; | wish I was less unworthy of your regard. I fear 
you have little esteem for a creature so weak and silly as myself.” 

“You so kindly appreciate and bear my interference,” said Alston, 
“that I will seize this opportunity to prevail upon you, if possible, to 
forget the past, and in that forgetfulness, and the means of enjoyment 
at your command, be again, as you may be—happy.” 

“ Alas! Mr. Alston, the past will ever be with me, the present 
and the future also. Its occurrences have tinged my whole life with 
a fatal dye, that the grave alone can expunge. Yow, if no other, can 
understand me, and a moment’s reflection will show you how use- 
less it is to attempt to cure a mortal wound.” 

“1 do understand you, my dear Miss Lucy, but [ see not the wis- 
dom of such long repinings. There are many hearts in the world 
that will love you as ardently as the one you mourn, and when one 





flower is faded, why not cull another—perhaps quite as fragrant ? 
When Providence calls us from our friends, why not seek friends 
among those with whom our lot may be cast? When those we es- 
teem are away, why not love those who are near! It is evidently 
God’s will that we should thus.act.” 

“And does Mr. Alston,” returned Lucy, ‘ censure the heart that 
proves constant in its attachments and true to its vows, and eulogize 
the base soul, that empty and false will worship at every shrine— 
upon the dying embers of one attachment, kindling another, and 
another, all evidently as worthless and contemptible as the heart that 
can be thus pliant?! Are these Mr. Alston’s seutiments—and is it 
thus he would act ?”’ 

“ ] cannot say what might be my conduct so circumstanced,” re- 
plied Alston. ‘It would be such as 1 thought duty demanded. 1 
honor your noble constancy of heart, Miss Staughton, but there are 
duties to God and to mankind, the fulfilment of which are more im- 
perative, and which call upon you to alter your life so far, as in so 
doing you can contribute to the pleasures of yourself and your fellows. 
Virtues, you must remember, in extremes, degenerate into the must 
censurable of faults. I feel that I am forgetting myself. 1 trust you 
will generously excuse my rude freedom, by assigning, as its motive, 
a deep and real kindness.” 


“I cannot censure you, Mr. Alston. I thank you for your rebuke. 
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I have had many such. If any change of life, at whatever sacrifice 
would contribute to the happiness of a solitary being, I think I might 
wish to make it. But to forget him, instead of making me happier, 
would be a crime for which | could never forgive myself. The con- 
sciousness of such falsity would prove a living curse, and would add 
to the misery of all connected with me, rather than contribute to 
their pleasure. I hope the subject, sir, may never again be men- 
tioned. If we live a century, you will fiud me, in heart, as now. 
Though years may have destroyed my identity in every other respect, 
and age may have withered me into an appearance which none 
would suspect of containing a heart at all.” 

Lucy had scarcely ceased speaking, when they were rejoined by 
Laura and her friends, and the whole group proc eded on their re- 


turn. ‘The incidents of the day, however, were not over. Reaching 
the Horse-rack, they found that Charles’ steeds h id got loose, and 
wandered nearer the river. Hardly had Laura taken her seat in the 


carriage, than the horses grew more restive than ever, aud backed at 
a fearful rate towards the precipice! The awful chasm was but a few 
feet behind them, and the alarm was painfully intense, when Digh- 
ton’s strong arm arrested the horses, and by main force stopped their 
progress, 

“ Again, Mr. Dighton,” spoke Laura, “ I am indebted to you for a 
timely rescue from most imminent danger. I know not how to thank 
you for your gallantry.” 

“T would suffer the fate, from which it has been my happiness to 
rescue you, if so doing would serve you, dear lady,” whispered 
Dighton. ‘“ You know the reward 1 would ask. It is great, im- 
mensely great; and my a/l, which | tender in return, is utterly in- 
adequate. Yet, when there is no sacrifice, there is no generosity. I 
implore you, think more mercifully of a 

‘‘La! brother Charles!” interrupted the provoking creature, 
“you have no idea what an eloquent speech Mr. Dighton is making 
to me! Do come and listen.” 

Dighton bit his lips, and smiled as he best could, as Charles ap- 
proached. 

“Ah! Dighton,” cried Rattleton, “finished already? Your ad- 
dress must have been excellent, with such brevity—the very “ soul 
of wit,” we are told. What was it all about, sister ?”’ 

“Oh dear! ask Mr. Dighton; I have no doubt he has it all by 
heart! and I’m sure I can’t remember a word of it,’”’ answered the 
laughing girl, as the carriage drove on. 

“What’s the matter, Dighton?” asked Charles, when left alone 
with him, “ Heart-ache? A self-imposed pain, | assure you. At 
any rate a very poetical pain, so I'll give you a rhyming prescription, 
in a couplet from Donne : 





““T cannot feel the tempest of a frown, 
I may be raised by love, but not cast down.” 


To be sure, she gives you laughs instead of frowns, but it’s all the 
same thing, though you Englishmen would rather be run through 
than ridiculed. You would not value a prize that every one could 
catch as well as yourself, and catch without toil. You possess my 
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interest, which I hope is not a little with my sweet sister. Patience, 
impetuous sir!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘Here comes the boy I despatched to the post-office, yesterday, 
for letters,” said Alston, as they were standing at the door of the 
inn, on their third day at Tallulah, 

“‘ Letters, my dear Frank! How could you expect letters ?” said 
Charles. 

“Simply because I directed mine to be sent there,” answered 
Alston. 

“ And I also,” said Dighton; “I wish, sir, I had known of your 
despatch.” 

“Unnecessary, sir,” said Alston, “I have to apologize for the 
liberty 1 took, of including Mr. Dighton, and all our party, in my 
message.” 

“I am very much obliged to you, sir,” returned Dighton, as the 
boy rode up and deposited a pacquet in Mr. Alston’s hands. “ Now 
for something,” said that so “to occupy the time until our 
farewell visit to the Falls. Mr. Dighton, here are both letters and 
papers for you. Miss Rattleton, you are not forgotten, and I find 
here a communication from England, for myself. Ah!” he whis- 
pered to Lucy, as his eyes ran over the sheet—* from my friend 
Pembroke! He lives; is rector at your paternal residence, Conway, 
and married !” 

Alston did not design making this announcement so abruptly, and 
he turned fearfully to uote its effect upon Lucy. Excepting a 
countenance of ashy paleness, and a slight tremor, no emotion was 
perceptible. There was evidently a severe struggle,—successful 
from long schooling. 

“WwW hat, Mr. Dighton, is your news? nothing painful, I trust?” 
asked Charles, as he watched him musing intently over his letter. 

Dighton crushed the sheet in his hand, and pointed to a paragraph 
in a number of the ‘“*‘ London Times,’ which he held before him. 
“* This is all. The death of a dear and valued friend. Read it.” 

Charles read—* Diep, last Tuesday, Sir Richard Staughton, at 
his residence of Conway Hall, Cumberland. The deceased, we 
understand, has left the whole of his extensive estates to his friend 
and companion, Alfred Dighton, Esq. Mr. D. is at present in the 
United States, but is soon expected to return to take possession of 
his lordly domains.” 

Sir R. Staughton, of Conway !” exclaimed Charles, as he finished 
the paragraph. ‘“ The uncle of my cousin Lucy!” 

“ How!” returned Dighton, “ your cousin Lucy ?” 

“‘ Merely a name, sir, Miss Staughton is the daughter of Edward 
Staughton, Esq., brother of the late Sir R., and if I have under- 
stood properly, she is the rightful possessor of the estates of Conway.” 

Dighton mused for some moments, and at length returned, “ you 
have been misinformed, sir. Some reports of the kind, I have heard, 
were once rife, but they have long since been forgotten as idle tales, 
and from my knowledge of Sir Richard, I can speak him to have 
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been a man every way worthy of such a niece as Miss Staughton. 
I am no less delighted than surprised, to find my friend’s niece alive, 
and in the person of Miss Staughton. As an expression of gratitude 
to Sir Richard, and a mark of personal regard for Miss Lucy, I shall 
insist upon following the course which I know he himself, if living, 
would pursue—that of presenting Miss Staughton with a claim upon 
one half of my friend’s munificent bequest.” 

‘“‘Noble and generously said!” cried Charles. “ An action every 
way worthy of you, my dear sir.” 

Alston in words, and Laura by an approving smile, expressed 
their admiration of Dighton’s magnanimous conduct, and congratu- 
lated Lucy upon her good fortune. 

‘‘T feel more than grateful to Mr. Dighton for his noble offer,” 
said Lucy, ‘‘ but I cannot consent that my uncle’s will be interpre- 
tated in a manner so different from what he intended, or that Mr. 
Digiton’s kindness shall allow him to deprive himself of so large a 
portion of what is evidently and wholly his.” 

“ True,” answered Charles, “on second thoughts, Lucy, you are 
right, and I know not how I came to expect any thing else of you. 
You have all you need, and for our sakes I hope you will never have 
more.” 

“ For your sake, my dear friend,” said Lucy, “I could wish for 
more. While | refuse this means of relieving you from the burthen 
of my support, I mfust seek some other. 1 have often wished, cousin 
Charles, you would interest yourself in procuring me some office as 
governess or teacher.” 

“Yes, often, Lucy,—far too often. If you ever breathe such an 
unwelcome wish again, I shall think you unkind, and comply with it 
out of revenge. We all thank you, Mr. Dighton, but you shall not 
steal our Lucy’s affections from us. You must seek another to share 
your fortunes, and I hope you may seek successfully”—glancing, as 
he spoke, towards his sister. 

Laura acknowledged his meaning with a conscious blush, and a 
short time after took Dighton’s arm, as a matter of course, when they 
left the house for their farewell visit to the Falls. 

“This is to be our last visit to Tallulah for some years, cousin 
Lucy,” whispered Charles, while Alston returned to the cabin for 
her shawl. 

“ As you please, cousin Charles,” returned Lucy, in a desponding 
tone, “I care not whether 1 ever see it again, or whether I ever 
leave it. Had I my choice, I would seek a resting place, at once, 
within the voice of its waters.” 

Alston had returned, and was standing by Lucy’s side as she spoke, 
and a smile of pleasure stole over his features as she ceased, which 
Charles thought very much out of place. 

“Why do you smile ?” he whispered. “In her wordsand man- 
ner I see a death-blow to your hopes. I see the true-hearted Lucy; 
true as the magnetic needle, and unlike others, not cursed with its 
deviations too. I wish you every joy, Alston ; but I confess that your 
success would be a disappointment to me, in the vanishing of my 
faultless idéal of Lucy’s character.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Laura had secretly hoped that every succeeding hour would have 
brought Henry Morton to Tallulah, a suppliant at her feet. Her 
disappointment, added to her jealousy, daily increased by Dighton’s 
unremitted hints and calumnies, had tormed in her breast a stoical 
resolve to banish his memory at once and forever from her mind. 
Dighton’s own unremitted attentions, his vows of love more than 
once made, his apparently estimable and amiable character, added 
to a desire of revenge upon Morton,—had led her to exhibit a tacit 
admittance of his claims, which she really did not design. She had 
given him no positive encouragement, yet in general society her 
conduct would have led all to consider Dightou as the favored suitor, 
and as such he was regarded by Charles and all his party. There 
was indeed every prospect of ber yielding her hand, without once 
thinking of the importance of the heart accompanying it. Dighton’s 
late generous conduct towards Lucy had operated much in his favor, 
Little did Laura know the secret design that prompted the offer, 
and his consciousness of its being refused. Dighton was aware of 
his advantages, and resolved to improve them. 

Alston seemed in a happy humor, and exerted his powers so suc- 
cessfully to win Lucy from her pensive and listless humor, that short 
as the time appeared when they reached the Trysting Rock, their 
friends had long before passed it, on their way to the bottom of the 
descent. 

* My dear Miss Staughton,” said Alston, as they again sat in the 
shade of the favorite spot, ‘“‘two days ago, in this very place, I 
implored you to forsake your secluded and even selfish life, and per- 
form your part in the world’s drama. I said that many would re- 
joice to lay their hearts at your feet, and make your enjoyment their 
life’s business. - 1 was earnest and sincere in my advice, yet very 
selfish. The marriage of my friend Arthur has rendered your 
further devotion to him not only idle, but in the eye of the world 
censurable. Dearest lady! let one who loves you with a true, an 
ardent, and an unalterable affection, fill the place of the lost, and 
find his best happiness in contributing to yours. I can truly say, 
that until we met, never did I love, even in fancy. Here, upon 
this sacred spot, I vow eternal devotion, for I feel my heart wholly 
and irrevocably yours! Do I pray in vain? Speak, dear lady! 
Oh! deny me not!” 

Lucy gazed with a wild and surprised air at the speaker. ‘“* Why 
will you pain me, sir? This is folly! It is cruel and unworthy of 

ou, knowing as you well do my heart, if indeed it is not long 
withered and dead. I beg you will leave me, sir, instantly! Would 
you have me break my vows, and expose myself to your scorn, rather 
than wih your love.?” 

“ Lucy, dearest Lucy! why did I ever doubt you? You have 
triumphed, and nobly! You would indeed otherwise have sunk in 
my esteem. O! forgive me and pardon my cruel test of your love, 
when I throw myself at your feet, your long lost, yet ever constant 
Arthur! I knew not, dearest, until we met at the Springs, that you 
were living, and since then I have enacted a self-denial in preserving 
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the incognito that has so severely tested your constancy, second only 
in merit to your own angelic victory! God be praised, the hour of 
trial is past for both !” 

Alston’s changed voice, and the thousand visions that had haunted 
her during their acquaintance, startled her as he commenced speak- 
ing, and so joyful was the blissful surprise when she heard his con- 
fession, and received from his bosom her letters and the miniature 
he had painted of her, in the happy days of their early love, that 
her tongue refused utterance, and she sank insensible in his arms. 
He called loudly for aid, and the presence of his friends soon re- 
sponded to the alarm. His efforts, however, for her recovery, had 
not been futile in the mean while; and as they appeared, Lucy, with 
returning consciousness, looked up in his face with such a sweet 
smile of joy and confidence, that the tale was instantly told. 

“T congratulate you, Alston,” said Charles, ‘and so Lucy has at 
last yielded” —glancing a look of affectionate reproach at her. 

“« Nay, dear Charles! she refused—and with indignation too—Eh ? 
Lucy—the courted and wealthy Alston, but frankly accepted, the 
adventurer—Pembroke !” 

“Arthur Pembroke!” exclaimed all. ‘Is itso! Are you he?” 

“No wonder you are surprised, my friends. I am indeed the 
veritable Arthur. After leaving Lucy, years ago, at the Trysting 
Rock, | mourned her as dead. Recently an irresistible wish to re- 
visit this spot again, brought me to Georgia; and your narrative, 
Miss Laura, first told me she was living, and that I was still loved. 
I resolved to test her sincerity and truth, by a severer ordeal, than 
even seven long years of devotion, in the teeth of every apology for 
forgetfulness. I even proved her Arthur treacherous and herself 
forgotten for another; yet she has stood every test, and if earthly 
love can make one happy, she shall never feel another pang!” 

“Frank!” said Charles, “ you are a happy fellow. 1 give you 
joy, with all my heart. Lucy! God and all his angels bless my dear 
Lucy! You deserve it all; whatever misfortunes the future has for 
me, the recollection of this happy hour will always cure. But, my 
dear Frank, how did you escape being recognised, and what of your 
friend Pembroke ?”’ 

“ During my first acquaintance with Lucy,” replied Alston, “I 
was laboring under a severe illness, that very much altered my usual 
appearance. Since then, years have changed me in every way. 
From the moment of our meeting too, | have worn a studied air 
and disguised voice, all of which however seeming to me insufficient, 
I was induced to resort to the little artifice of my friend Pembroke, 
the falsehood, though, was only in Lucy’s application of the story, all 
its incidents being true. I have such a friend, and my letter to-day 
was from him. Our acquaintance resulted as | related to you, but 
it was prior to my first visit to America, at which time I borrowed 
his name, and under it, won my incomparable Lucy.” 

“| offer you my earnest congratulations,” said Dighton, as Alston 
finished his tale; ‘‘ but why should not this spot, which has been the 
theatre of so much romance, witness another happy event? My 
dear Miss Rattleton, you have laughed at my suit too long. On this 
day of happy dénouements, and in the presence of our friends, I en- 
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treat you to banish this cruel levity, and accept the sincere offer of 
my hand and for ee 

“Fortune !"’ interrupted Charles, who had availed himself of 
Dighton’s newspaper still in his hand as a screen, to hide his amuse- 
ment at that gentleman’s address to his sister, but whose eye had at 
that moment fallen upon a singularly interesting paragraph— 

“Fortune! stop! what is this ?”’ he continued, reading. 

“ Sineucar Onpit. It is rumored that Sir Richard Staughton, on 
his death-bed, made confessions to his minister, convicting himself, in 
comnection with his friend Dighton, of certain frauds relative to the 
will of old Sir John Staughton, the uncle of the late Sir R., which 
render his own title, and that of his successor, untenable and void. 
The report is very generally credited, but with the precaution that 
always characterizes the columns of this paper, we forbear receiving 
it, unless upon surer ground than mere public rumor.” 

“Who dares?” cried Dighton, snatching the paper from Charles’ 
hand. ‘ Who, of my friends here, places the slightest credence in 
such vile slanders ?” 

“None of your friends, but some unlucky enough to be your 
acquaintanees,” said a voice from behind, and old Mr. Morton, with 
Henry ani the sibyl, joined the group. 

“ What is this?” cried Dighton, surprised. ‘“ What mean your 
insults, sir ?”’ 

“ No insult at all, sir. This will explain,” and here Mr. Morton 
read aloud the letter he had received from the Rev. Mr. Pembroke. 
*« What answer, sir, do you make to that ?” 

“ None, sir, excepting that it is the work of some vile, envious 
wretch.” 

“ Permit me, sir, to see the writing,” said Alston, glancing at the 
letter. ‘I can vouch for the truth of the charge,” he continued, as he 
recognized the hand of his friend. ‘It is from Mr. Pembroke, a man 
of high repute and unquestioned honor ; moreover, @ total stranger to 
Mr. Dighton. Sir,” he added, “turning sharply to the adventurer, 
‘“‘T imagined you had forsaken the vile courses that compelled me, 
some years ago, to shun your acquaintance, but | find a second fare- 
well necessary ; please remember, sir, that it must be a final one.” 

“What proof have you of your charges? I defy you to prove 
any part of them! Not all your falsehoods can invalidate my claim. 
Produce the will you speak of!” 

All looked inquiringly towards the elder Morton. 

“Tt is true!” said that gentleman, “I fear we shall be unable to 
obtain the important document, and in that case shall find it difficult 
to restore the property to the rightful heirs.” 

At this moment the sibyl stepped forward, “ Villain!” she cried, 
“look at me well! You may know me now; we have met before, 
and more than once!” 

“The sibyl!” exclaimed Dighton, looking intently in her face, 
“and the nurse, and—and—old dame Phillips, by heaven !” 

“ The seme,” replied the dame, presenting a sealed document to 
Mr. Morton. “I amindeed the nurse of Edward Staughton’s family. 
The cabinet is still im my possession, and hearing you speak of it 
Jast night in your conference at ‘Currahee,’ I examined its secret 
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drawers, and discovered this paper, which I presume is the desired 
writing. My appearance at Currahee is readily explained. Moving 
to America, we finally settled at Tallulah. My husband dying, I, for 
a time, lost my reason, and wandered until I found myself at that 
mountain. A passion for wild and lonely places was a peculiar mark 
in my insanity, and I at once took up my abode there in the character 
of a fortune-teller. On my recovery, having no friends, I resolved 
to continue my mode of life, and did so, up to the time of our late 
fortunate meeting. The ingratitude of my son was the great cause 
of my unhappiness, but I find him still living, and I think disposed 
to amend.” 

“Forgive me, dearest mother! O! forgive,” cried Phillips, spring- 
ing forward and falling at the nurse’s feet. “Iam truly another be- 
ing, but the change is all yours. Why did I not before recognize you? 
Who but a fond mother would have shown the interest in such a vile 
lain that you have displayed the last few days! My future years 
shall repay you for the anguish of the past. Heaven be praised for 
this happy meeting !” 

“Are you indeed my dear nurse ?” said Lucy, as she twined her 
arms around the sibyl’s neck. ‘“ How happy I am to meet you 
again |” 

“‘ Lucy—child”—said the bewildered woman—“ are you Lucy 
Staughton? Oh yes! she is my darling babe!” as she spoke, her 
eye rested upon Henry. “I can't understand it,” she continued. 
“It must be so—it is! Sir,” turning to the elder Morton, “ is this 
your son—your own son ?” 

“ He is not,” replied Mr. M..“* Why do you ask? I know nothing 
ofhis birth. I only know that when a child of some three or four years 
of age, I picked him off a wreck, near New-York, and took him with 
me to India, where my ship was then bound. He wears now a minia- 
ture which was around his neck at that time. All I could gather 
from him was that he had come from England, and that his name 
was Henry. Now, I think of it too, the picture bears a strong family 
resemblance to Miss Staughton.” Lucy drew the miniature from her 
bosom, and was eagerly scanning it as this conversation proceeded, 
The old nurse, too, had snatched the picture from Henry’s hand, and 
was holding him at arm’s length, intently glancing from him to Lucy, 
and then at the miniatures—‘“ Yes! it is—it is!” she at length 
screamed. ‘‘ There is happiness in store for me yet! My prayer is 
answered, and my darlings live! It ¢s Henry Staughton!” the as- 
surance was unrequired. The brother and sister felt themselves such, 
and acknowledged the relation in a long and ardent embrace. Oh! 
who can say—who can tell the age of unspeakable joy in that one 
moment of pure and intense bliss ! 

Dighton was leaving the scene, when Mr. Morton, stopping him, 
said, “ Sir, be so kind astoremain. Through the communications of 
this good woman, whom you would have bribed to the commission 
of crime, I have learnt more of you than you may wish known, and 
I thought it advisable in a neighboring town to procure a warrent for 
your arrest. Please inform me your object, sir, in bribing the nurse, 
to detain Mr. Henry Staughton upon a sick-bed? Do any of our 
friends know ?” 

VOL. I. 36 
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At this instant Henry, taking the hand of Laura, remarked, 
“Dear Miss Rattleton, there has been some cruel misunderstanding 
between us. Has that man said aught to my predjudice ?” 

‘‘ Much,” returned Laura. ‘I see his snares now. Much, and I 
was fool enough to credit him. The happy discovery of the original 
of the miniature, has proven the baseness of his first charge, and 
with it the others. But I will not detail them now, I have wronged 
you, Henry, and I frankly confess the error.” 

“T thank you, Laura; but it was cruel to write me as you did.” 

“Write you? 1 have never sent you a line !” 

“Ah! Then this letter,” handing her Dighton’s forged reply to 
his note, “is also his work. You need not now see mine ; you can 
easily gather its contents from the reply in your hand. You will not 
own his note, will you ?”’ he added, smiling. 

“ Never!” returned the delighted Laura, “ you may now try your 
own skill as my amanuensis, and write what you please. I give you 
carte blanche, dear Henry!” | 

Never was a more joyous group, and never were more happy 
hearts assembled upon one little spot of earth, than were grouped on 
that afternoon under the “ Trysting Rock.” 

We have but little to add. In the universal joy, Dighton slipped 
away unnoticed, and nothing has been heard of him since the happy 
dénouement of that day. 

A few short weeks after the events narrated witnessed the happy 
bridal of Henry and Laura, and the marriage of Alston to the con- 
stant Lucy. She has become again the same careless, light-hearted 
being she was in early youth ; the idol of her husband, and the adored 
friend of all happy in her acquaintance, always blessing the hour that 
first led her to the “ Trysting Rock.” 

Sir Henry and Lady Staughton have returned to England, and 
taken possession of the ancestral mansion in Conway, to the high de- 
light of the faithful peasantry. Mr. and Mrs. Alston have established 
themselves in a pretty villa in their vicinity, where the hours fly with 
golden wings, blest as they are with the frequent society of their 
friends, and a large circle of choice and admiring spirits, which their 
amiability and worth have drawn aroynd them. 

Mrs. Phillips has returned to the service of her “ darling Lucy,” 
while her son continues in that of Sir Henry. 

Old Mr. Morton having retired from business, and taken an espe- 
cial fondness to Charles—both have removed to England, where they 
pass their time happily, dividing it equally between their friends, 
with whom, and all the country around, they are humorously known 
as the old and the young bachelors.—Soubriquets which Lady Laura 
declares must be washed away, before an unblemished finish rests 
upon the trials, joys and surprises of the “ Trysting Rock.” 


T. A. R. 
Georgia. 
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HAST THOU FORGOT MEP 


BY MARY EB. LES. 
“Thou and I 
Have mingled the fresh thoughts that early die, 
Once flowering—never more!” 


lL. 
Hast thou forgot me? Thou who hast departed 
Like a glad sunbeam from my yearning sight, 
Leaving the spirit worn and broken-hearted, 
Where once hope built a temple of delight— 
Hast thou forgot me? Thou, unto whose keeping 
I gave my every thought of perfect love, 

Till on my idol’s shrine, all treasure heaping, 

TI scarcely dared to look to heaven above. 


il. 

Hast thou forgot me? Unto outward seeming 

My quivering lip with ready smile is mask’d ; 

And the warm crimson through my cheek is streaming, 
Alas! ’tis from the fevered heart o’ertasked ; 

But could they read, as in a faultless mirror, 

The truth my woman’s pride would still repress, 

Soon would they own Resntalees to be in error, 

And mourn my lot of utter wretchedness. . 


Ith. 


Hast thou forgot me? E’en in youth’s glad hours 
I trembled ‘neath the least glance of thine eye, 
And life's gay pathway was bedecked with flowers, 
And light and fragrance, if thou wast but nigh; 
Each music note of bliss to thee was given ; 

Each joy and grief were told thee, e’en in birth; 
Thy presence made my home another heaven, 
When thou wast absent ’twas but common earth. 


Iv. 

Hast thou forgot me? With what fond endeavor 

I hurried on in learning’s endless chase ; 

While wasted health and strength seemed nought, if ever 
} won the dear approval from thy face; 

The midnight toll, the strife, the weary vision, 

The pining after knowledge, vain and free, 

I struggled againswall, one hope elysian 

Sustained me, 'twasI might grow worthy thee! 


v 


Hast thou forgot me? Like yon ftoweret bending 

On fragile stem, beneath the north wind’s wrath, 

So to the darksome tomb I am descending, 

No more to cast a shadow o’er thy path; , 

A few more months, and then this care-worn spirit 
Shall gently hush its never-ceasing moan, 

And find, what long it yearneth to inherit, 

The narrow church-yard plot, with weeds o’ergrown. 


VI. 

Hast thou forgot me? Ah! I would not waken 

One goading thought, beloved friend, in thee ; 

Nor brook to have thy slighest feeling shaken 

With knowledge of the harm thou wrought’st to me: 
But oh! forgive, if now, when I am dying, 

I breathe this wish, and let it grieve thee not ! 

That thou wilt seek my grave, and murmur, sighing, 
“Though wronged, neglected, she was not forgot ! 


Charleston, July, 1842. 
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LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. 


BY H. M. SPOFFORD. 


Tae year 1517 was a most important era in the political and reli- 
gious annals of Europe. Leo X., son of Lorenzo de Medicis,+had, 
for four years, filled the papal throne. Fond of pleasure, but more 
fond of glory—a munificent patron of genius in all the departments 
of literature and art—bent upon raising his already illustrious family 
to a still higher pitch of distinction—he found himself impeded in 
his gigantic plans by an exhausted treasury. His predecessors, 
Alexander VI. and Julius II., no less ambitious, though far less glorious 
than himself, had drained the revenues of the church by their vast ex- 
penditures. But the power of the Holy See was still immense over 
all the principal nations of Europe. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, was as steadily attached to the 
Pope as a man of Ais fickle nature could be. Throughout the ill- 
assorted states which formed that empire, there existed a body of 
ecclesiastics, superior in wealth and power to all other orders of men, 
and of course devoted to the church from which they derived their 
—— The same religion which has constantly prevailed in 

rance, was then rooting itself more firmly under the auspices of 
Francis I., so celebrated for his subsequent opposition to the grasping 
schemes of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. This distinguished 
prince, then in the vigor of his young days, had just entered on the 
rich patrimony which Ferdinand and Isabella left him, and which he 
was destined to augment till it became the noblest heritage in Eu- 
rope. The church numbered Aim, and his Spanish subjects, among 
its stanch adherents. 

Nor had the hot blood of Henry the Eighth yet driven him to those 
violent measures, which afterwards made him the Pope’s personal 
foe, and the undesigning founder of a new establishment in the grow- 
ing realm of England. 

It is not to be wondered at, that a pontiff of Leo’s sanguine tem- 
perament should deem no enterprise too magnificent for him to 
attempt, when supported by princes like these—forming an array of 
talent and splendor, such as a single age has rarely seen. Little did 
he think, that causes were then at work by which, in a few years, the 
papal throne was to be shorn of half its glory. Still less did he think 
that he was to be the instrument of hastening the operation of those 
causes ; and, that his costly schemes for building up the temporal 
dignity of his church would eventually prove its ruin. But so it was. 

Among his great designs, that of completing the edifice of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, was one of the most expensive. Obliged to try 
every method of replenishing his treasury, he determined to follow 
the example of Julius II. and proclaim indulgences, or pardons for 
sins, to all who would contribute to this pious work. ‘The care of 
distributing these indulgences he assigned to eminent ecclesiastics in 
the various countries of Europe. In Germany, it was given to Albert, 
Elector of Mentz and Archbishop of Magdeburg. This prelate 
seems not to have been very scrupulous in the choice of his agents. 
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Among others, he appointed John Tetzel, a Dominican friar, whose 
debauchery was equalled only by his bigotry, to sell indulgences in 
Saxony. This man, since so notorious for the part he then unwit- 
tingly took in bringing about the Reformation, probably recommended 
himself to Albert’s patronage, by an enthusiastic devotion to the 
Romish Church, an active temperament, and that rude sort of elo- 
quence which is always effectual in its appeals to the lower orders of 
people. 

Gathering about him a set of associates more wicked than himself, 
he went over the hills of Saxony in a far different spirit from John 
the Baptist, preaching the “ forgiveness of sins.” In huts and palaces, 
in churches and brothels, he advertised for sale “ full absolutions from 
all ecclesiastical censures in whatever manner they may have been 
incurred; and from all sins, trangressions and excesses, how enor- 
mous soever they may be ;” promising that to those who purchased 
such absolutions “the gates of punishment should be shut, and the 
gates of the paradise of delight should be opened.” Nor was this 
all. The living might ransom the dead from purgatory; for twelve- 
pence the soul of a departed father or brother could be released from 
the place of torment, and the clink of a piece of silver might be the 
signal for it to ascend to heaven. Promises like these, made with 
all the ardor and eloquence of an enthusiast, were rewarded by libe- 
ral contributions. Flushed with his success, Tetzel made no secret 
of it: but having acquired the means of indulging their favorite in- 
clinations, he and his followers rioted in all manner of debauchery. 
Drunkenness and gambling were the least of their vices; and thus 
they spent the money which was given to save souls from death. 
Though the sale of indulgences was no unusual thing, yet such ex- 
travagant precepts and such unsaintly practices could not pass unno- 
ticed even in the heart of Germany. The subdued murmur which 
ran through the province of Saxony at the first nomination of Tetzel, 
gradually. waxed louder as he grew bolder in his licentiousness; till 
at last it broke into open exclamations of abhorrence. 

And now appears, for the first time, on this busy stage, the rugged, 
majestic form of Martin Lutuer. The son of a miner,he had 
raised himself by genius and application far above the humble rank 
in which he was born. He had studied successively at Magdeburg, 
Eysenach and Erfurt. At the latter place he made great proficiency 
in philosophy and logic, and read with eager delight the most cele- 
brated Latin classics. His friends supposed his talents to be best 
suited for the bar, but his natural thoughtfulness and melancholy, 
heightened by an accident which nearly deprived him of life, deter- 
mined him to follow the secluded profession of a monk. Accordingly, 
without consulting his relations, he at once entered the holy order of St. 
Augustine. Here, too, he soon showed the true greatness of his mind. 
The scholastic philosophy of the middle ages was still in vogue through- 
out the continent: he had been well instructed in all its subtleties, 
and might speedily have raised himself to distinction as a controver- 
sialist ; but, while learned divines were angrily mooting such ques- 
tions as—‘‘ whether an angel could pass from one point to another 
without going through the intermediate space”—he applied to religion 
the same philosophy that Bacon afterwards applied to science, and re- 
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jecting the frivolous speculations of the schools, devoted himself to 
the study of the Bible as the fountain of Truth. This book was then 
little read, and less understood, as is proved by the fact that Luther, 
highly educated as he was, had never seen a copy till he accidentally 
found a Latin translation in the dusty library of his convent. | It is 
probable that the influence of this happy accident, in originating his 
new ideas of religion, has been greatly overrated ; for more than ten 
years elapsed before he found any thing unscriptural in the tenets of 
the Church of Rome. The vigor and penetration of his mind, his un- 
tiring application to study, and his exemplary life, soon gained him a 
high reputation among the friars of his order. His fame presently 
reached the ears of Frederic, Elector of Saxony, who afterwards 
acted a distinguished part in protecting the reformed religion. He 
had just founded an University near his place of residence, at Wit- 
temberg on the Elbe. His first partiality to the future reformer was 
shown by placing him in the chair of philosophy, at the new Univer- 
sity. Luther filled this honorable station in a manner which justified 
the choice of his patron, and after a lapse of three years, by the Elec- 
tor’s solicitation, was created a D. D., and transferred to the chair of 
divinity. He also officiated as pastor of the town of Wittemberg. 
Like all great men, he rapidly advanced in knowledge as he advanced 
in years. Amid his multiplied labors he found time to pursue the 
studies of his youth with unremitting ardor. Talents like his, culti- 
vated with such assiduity, of course called forth increasing admiration. 
So popular were his discourses, and so respected was his character, 
that he became the centre of attraction in the place of his residence. 
He was thus in the full maturity of his fame when the Pope’s agents 
went thither to proclaim indulgences. Sincere in his attachment to 
religion, and rigorously virtuous in his own life, it was not to be sup- 
posed that he would look upon the conduct of that licentious crew 
with any great degree of complacency. But good men wondered 
while they rejoiced at his boldness, when, from the pulpit of the great 
church in Wittemberg, he hurled his anathemas at the head of Tetzel 
himself. And so between a Dominican and an Augustinian friar, 
began a dispute which was destined not to cease, until all Christen- 
dom had felt the shock, and the vail of the temple was rent in twain ! 

The violence with which Luther made this first memorable attack, 
has commonly been attributed to his impetuous temper; though 
some annalists, of high credit, have found a less pardonable motive 
in the jealousy which always existed between the different orders of 
monks. Robertson, however, acquits him on this score, and indeed 
fully disproves some explicit charges made against his sincerity. 
But that lucid historian, if he erred at all, was apt to err on the side 
of generosity ; and perhaps we may remark, without seeming to be 
illiberal, that as men usually act from motives compounded of a re- 
gard to principles and a regard to persons, so Luther’s zeal in putting 
down error, might have been heightened by the reflection that he 
was, at the same time, putting down a prominent friar of a rival 
order. It is certain that his conduct met with great applause, espe- 
cially among the Augustinians ; and he was thereby emboldened to 
advance another step, and to write a remonstrance to Albert, Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, complaining, in strong terms, of the character and 
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opinions of his agents. But they had driven too profitable a trade to 
be superseded by men of more piety and less policy, merely to allay 
the clamor of envious monks. Failing in this attempt to bring them 
into disgrace with their employer, he resolved to turn against them 
an engine far more powerful than he had yet used. The art of 
printing had then been matured by sixty years experience; and a 
man of less sagacity and promptitude than Luther would have soon 
perceived in it the surest instrument for working a reform in public 
epinion. Without losing a momeut, he prepared for the press a work 
containing his views of indulgences, as proclaimed by Tetzel, and 
published it in the form of theses, or questions for reflection and dis- 
pute. It may be worthy of notice, that he added to these theses 
(amounting in all to ninety-five) a paper expressing his profound 
reverence for the Pope, and recognizing his authority as instituted 
directly by God. His design in publishing this work seems not to 
have been solely to excite inquiry among the people; for he invited 
men of learning to dispute with him upon the doctrines it contained, 
and even appointed a day when he would meet such as were disposed 
to a public discussion. But, for some reason, no one at the time ap- 
pointed saw fit to enter the lists against him, and his opinions were 
left to work their own way among his countrymen. This they did, 
with a rapidity which must have astonished the daring author himself. 
The slow, honest, thinking Germans, were at once aroused; they 
read, and wondered that they had not been aroused befure; for the 
Wittemburg professor of divinity had only given form and expres- 
sion, in his bas-relief way, to ideas that had been dimly floating before 
their minds for years. And then the proud priests, who had passed by 
his challenge in silence, thought it high time to be aroused too. 
From the banks of the Rhine, the Oder, and the Danube, started up 
the terrified and fierce champions of the Church. The Inquisitor 
General and Master of the sacred palace—Prierias, at Cologne, 
Tetzel himself, at Frankfort, and Professor Eck, at Ingoldstadt, at- 
tacked the ninety-five theses with great virulence. Tetzel. scrupled 
not to call their author a damnable heretic, and to mvoke upon him 
the most terrible censures of ecclesiastical power. But as these men 
dealt solely in denunciations and quotations from schoolmen, cano- 
nists and popes, while Luther appealed to reason and to scripture, 
as the guide of reason, their disputes only increased the number of 
reformers, and widened the breach between them and the Church. 
Things had gone so far that Leo could no longer look with indiffe- 
rence upon a quarrel, which he had hitherto despised. In the month 
of July, 1518, he summoned Luther to appear at Rome within sixty 
days, and satisfy Prierias of the soundness of his doctrines. The 
Open injustice of appointing his former adversary to be his judge, 
excited the alarm and indignation of all who were interested in his 
safety. The professors of his University, fearful of losing the most 
popular member of their body, united in petitioning the Pope to allow 
him a trial in his own country; he himself wrote Leo a letter, full 
of respect and submission to his “ most holy will ;” and his protector, 
Frederic, Elector of Saxony, solicited Cajetan, the Pope’s legate at 
Augsburg, to exert his influence to have the trial transferred thither. 
This last request was granted; and Luther, having obtained the 
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Emperor Maximilian’s safe conduct, hastened to Augsburg. Cardinal 
Cajetan received him with respect, but demanded an unconditional 
recantation of the opinions he had published. Though not prepared 
for this abrupt demand, as he had expected to argue with the Cardi- 
nal, aud perhaps to bring him over to his doctrines, he refused, with 
characteristic fearlessness, to recant what he solemnly believed to be 
true. After listening for a few days to the Cardinal’s haughty com- 
mands, he suddenly and secretly retired from Augsburg, at the solici- 
tation of his friends, who feared that some violence was intended 
against him. Cajetan, in great anger on account of his departure, 
requested the Elector Frederic to banish the seditious professor from 
his territory; but that prince, who had not yet even admitted him 
into his presence, firmly refused the legate’s demand, and began to 
take a stronger interest in the man, whom before he had only patron- 
ized for his learning. From this time forward he became his most 
steady and judicious friend. In the interim, Prierias, who had been 
appointed to hear’him at Rome, before the sixty days of grace ex- 
pired, publicly condemned him for a heretic; even Leo spoke in 
very harsh terms of him, in some of his brieves; he also published 
a bull extolling the efficacy of indulgences, requiring all Christians 
to trust in them, and dooming all who refused to the severest 
punishments which he had power to inflict. Luther’s prospécts 
were now dark, but his great soul never knew what it was to despair. 
He censured the students of his University, who, in their zeal, had 
proceeded to burn the pope’s bull; but at the same time he preached 
and published his doctrines with greater fervor than ever. Upon 
the 17th of January, 1519, the Emperor Maximilian died—a most 
fortunate event, as it proved, for the reformer. He was now to be 
under the sole government of his protector Frederic, until the in- 
auguration of a new emperor, which proved to be a period of 
eighteen months. During this period he was safe ; for as Frederic’s 
influence was greater than that of any other member of the electoral 
college, Leo was ready to grant him almost any favor, lest he should 
act against the interests of the Church in a matter so important as 
the choice of an Emperor of Germany. He, therefore, changed his 
tactics with regard to the reformers, and sent Miltitz, an artful and 
accomplished man, to negotiate with their leader. He seems to 
have ‘been flattered with this notice from the Pope; and with the 
smooth civilities of his ambassador, he was induced to write a letter 
to the pontiff, still professing submission to his authority, though ex- 
culpating himself in the manly tone of one who was conscious that 
he stood on vantage ground. Perhaps the schism might even then 
have been healed, had not Professor Eck, liis former learned adver- 
sary, challenged him to a public dispute at Leipsic. He was not in 
the habit of declining a discussion of any kind; and, accordingly, he 
was soon at Leipsic. The question proposed for debate was, the 
divine origin of the papal power, which as yet he had hardly 
denied. In the heat of dispute, before an immense audience, he 
fully committed himself against the supremacy of the Holy See. 
They parted, as disputants usually do, each having perfectly con- 
vinced himself that he had vanquished his opponent. Luther returned 
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home to preach ina still bolder strain, and Eck went to Rome to 
plot against his reputation and his life. 

About this time, the Universities of Louvain and Cologne publicly 
condemned his book on Indulgences. But, as Ulric Zuingle, the 
learned and chivalrous Swiss reformer, and Philip Melancthon, pro- 
fessor of Greek at Wittenberg, two of the great men of the age, had 
joined his standard, he was encouraged to reply with much severity 
to these decrees of the Universities. At the same time, his old 
enemy Eck was not idle. Conspiring with Prierias and Cajetan, he 
at last persuaded Leo that the highest censure of the Church should 
be pronounced against so obstinate a schismatic. On the 15th of 
June, 1520, the last fatal step was taken; the famous bull of excom- 
munication, on which so much labor had been spent, was published, 
reciting forty-one heretical propositions from his works, ordering him 
to recant the same within sixty days, and burn the works; cutting 
him off from the communion if he failed to do so, and delivering him 
over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh ; finally commanding 
all secular princes to seize his person that he might be punished as 
his crimes deserved. 

The strong passions of the man were now called into action; it 
was with him a question of life and death; he stood, front to front, 
in hostile array with the supreme pontiff, for whom he had often 
expressed the most unbounded reverence. Buta rupture between 
old friends has a wonderful effect in sharpening their perception of 
each other’s vices. He now saw in “ God’s own vicegerent,” the 
man of sin—the very antichrist foretold in the words of inspired 
prophecy; he saw in him the tyrant too, trampling down the rights 
of nations; he proclaimed himself the apostle of liberty as well as 
of religion; he called on all people to throw off the spiritual yoke, 
and on all princes to throw off the temporal yoke of the unholy 
usurper ; he collected the books of canon law and the bull of ex- 
communication, and burned them together, before a vast concourse 
of spectators in the market-place of Wittenberg; and the multitude 
there, representing the still greater multitude who were not there, 
testified their approval with tumult and shouting. 

While these things were going on, the new Emperor, Charles V., 
arrived in Germany. On the 23d of October, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
amid pomp and pageantry, such as none but the Germans of the 
sixteenth century could invent or endure, he had assumed the im- 
perial crown of Charlemagne, which he wore for so many years with 
undiminished lustre, but at last exchanged for a monk’s cowl. From 
this great and ambitious sovereign the reformers could expect no 
favors, except those which policy forced him to bestow. With him, 
political considerations were paramount to all others; and though 
professedly a Roman Catholic, he was no bigot. But he was bound 
to take some notice of a revolution which threatened such formidable 
results. He, therefore, early in 1521, called the famous Diet of 
Worms, for the avowed object of checking its progress. The papal 
legates in that assembly were anxious to have the excommunicated 
heretic condemned without ceremony or delay; but Charles com- 
manded him first to appear before the Diet, and declare whether he 
still adhered to his heterodox opinions. He at once obeyed the 
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summons, ‘Though cautioned by his friends that he was trusting 
himself to faithless men, he answered in terms which all his biogra- 
phers have preserved, ‘‘ I would go to Worms, whither I am lawfully 
summoned, if 1 expected to encounter as many devils as there are 
tiles on houses.” Ashe entered Worms, a great throng went out to 
welcome him, greater than had assembled to view the splendid 
entrance of the Emperor. Already men began to recognise in him 
a leader and a hero; nor did he disappoint their hopes. On the 17th 
of April, he spoke before the Diet for the space of two hours; it 
was a firm and manly speech—worthy of the occasion and of the 
speaker. He acknowledged that he had shown too great acrimony 
in his books and debates ; for ¢hat human infirmity was his apology ; 
but the cardinal principles which he had avowed, he still believed to 
be true ; these he did not recant, and until convinced from scripture 
that they were false, with God’s help he never would recant. 

There were not wanting in that high tribunal, men little and 
cowardly enough to hint that there was one sure way of silencing his 
seditious tongue. But Charles had given him a safe conduct, and, 
from motives of policy, the infamous proposal was disregarded, and 
he was suffered to depart. ‘The Diet then passed a severe decree, 
forbidding all princes to harbor him, and commanding all persons to 
seize and bring him to punishment, as soon as the time of his pass- 
port had expired. His patron Frederic, (to whose magnanimity in 
refusing it, Charles owed the imperial crown,) did not forget him in 
this extremity. He privately sent a small party of horsemen to take 
him by surprise, on his way home, and carry him to the Castle of 
Wurtburg, where he remained secreted for nearly ten months. Here 
he employed himself in writing fresh attacks upon popery, which he 
sent out from his ‘* Patmos,” as he called his retreat, in allusion to 
St. John the evangelist—to animate and urge on his followers. They 
read them almost as eagerly as if they were revelations from heaven, 
since they had begun to fear that the unscrupulous agents of the 
pontiff had made way with their obnoxious leader. 

In this castle is still shown a large ink-spot upon the wall, which 
remains a monument both of the weakness and the strength of 
Luther’s mind. In common with Melancthon and most eminent men 
of his age, he believed in the occasional appearance of spirits: As 
he sat one day, hungry and weary, translating the Bible, the evil 
spirit rose before him; he bade it depart, but it glared immoveably 
at him, when, rising in fury, he seized his inkstand, dashed it at the 
phantom, and it vanished. 

While staying at his “‘ Hermitage,” as he also called the Castle of 
Wurtburg, he frequently diverted himself with hunting, passing in 
the disguise of a yeoman under an assumed name. Here, too, he 
received information of the decree of the University of Paris, then 
perhaps the first University on the continent, condemning his opinions. 
Henry VIII., about the same time, laid down his iron sceptre, to 
write a refutation of the book which Luther published just after his 
excommunication, entitled “‘ The Captivity of Babylon.” This atten- 
tion rendered him arrogant, and he prepared a reply to the kingly 
treatise in his most abusive style. The “Defender of the Faith” 
complained of this unhandsome treatment to the princes of Germany ; 
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and his loyal subjects and their descendants seem never to have 
forgiven the insult to their monarch and nation. Luther himself was 
probably ashamed of it afterwards, as he wrote the king a letter 
which was a strange mixture of justification and apology. With 
reference to this letter, the keen-sighted Hallam hints, that there 
might have been a vein of insanity in the writer's remarkable charac- 
ter. Those who are familiar with his history will recall many anec- 
dotes which seem to favor this supposition. 

He was called out from his retreat by the conduct of Carlostadt, 
one of his distinguished followers, who, with more zeal than judg- 
ment, led a mob into some churches, where they proceeded to tear 
down the images with which they were decorated. Luther suddenly 
appeared among them, and rebuked their rashness, in a spirit which 
did him honor. They stood abashed, declaring that they heard the 
voice of an angel and not of a man. 

In 1522 he published a part of his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which was extensively read, and helped forward the great 
cause. Some years afterwards he published a complete translation 
in the German language, of which he was considered a distinguished 
master. 

In 1524 he had a violent dispute with the great scholar Erasmus, 
who did much to bring about the reformation by his keen satires 
against the abuses of the Church; but who, from various motives, 
had stopped short in the work, and even taken up the gauntlet on 
the other side. Luther in this contest, outdid all his former scurrility. 
The next year he married Catharine a Boria,a runaway nun of noble 
family. This act gave great scandal for a time, by which he was 
much depressed, and he even declared that his humiliation was so 
great, he hoped it would rejoice the angels and vex the devils. But 
he speedily recovered that perfect confidence in the rectitude of his 
course which rarely deserted him for a moment, and never but for a 
moment. 

When Muncer, and his fanatical followers the Anabaptists, rose 
and carried, as weak men are apt to do, the principles of reform to 
dangerous and ridiculous extremes, he exerted his powerful influence 
in putting them down. 

But neither his judgment nor his liberality can be praised in his 
treatment of Zuingle, a better scholar, and, on the whole, a better 
man than himself. He differed from Luther in regard to the Real 
Presence, believing, as most Protestants now do, that the Eucharist 
was only a symbol of the body of Christ; while Luther invented 
the doctrine of consubstantiation, which, if it be intelligible at all, 
does not differ materially from that of transubstantiation, which he 
looked upon with so much scorn. The friends of the two refurmers 
tried to make them act in harmony; but Luther was obstinate, and 
steadily refused to codperate with Zuingle, until at last, the gallant 
Switzer fell a martyr to his principles on the field of battle. 

In the mean time, the cause was rapidly gaining ground in Ger- 
many. Some of the princes even began to abolish mass, and to alter 
the form of worship. At the Diet of Spires, held in June, 1526, it 
was resolved that each prince should manage ecclesiastical affairs in 


his own territories as he thought proper, accountable only to God 
and the Emperor. 
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Charles, fearful of combinations against his power, called another 
Diet at Spires in 1529, at which this resolution was revoked, and all 
changes in the old religion declared unlawful. But he was too late ; 
many of the most powerful princes, and the representatives of four- 
teen free cities met, and, on the 19th of April, published their solemn 
protest against this decree, thereby giving name to a new body of 
Christians, who soon overspread a great part of the civilized world. 

Thus the work which Luther, little dreaming of the result, had 
commenced in 1517, was brought to a consummation by gradual but 
rapid advances, in the short space of twelve years. There was now 
a distinct, organized sect, of which he continued the head and the 
master-spirit until his death. 

All who are conversant with the history of those times agree, that 
the reformation, or something like it, must have taken place, had 
Luther never been born. The foundations of a Church, originally 
firm and pure, had become corrupted by time; its awful ceremonies 
had degenerated into an empty pageant; and men will not live long 
in quiet under a system of hypocrisy and corruption. Were it not 
for this fact, and had not the truth been revealed, glimpse by glimpse, 
to Luther’s mind, he might have perished with his cause, like Waldo 
of Lyons, Wickliffe of Oxford, Huss of Bohemia, and Jerome of 
Prague. 

His sincerity also contributed in no small degree to his success. 
He was emphatically an earnest man; there was no fooling nor 
coquetting in him; he drove straight forward to his object. This 
accounts for his unparalleled popularity among his followers—for the 
cry of Carlostadt, even while cowering under his stern rebuke, “ I 
heard the voice of an angel.” 

Even the coarse ridicule which he used so freely, and the more 
freely as he grew vainer by success and flattery, had its effect. The 
Pope once appointed some distinguished cardinals to inquire into, 
and reform the abuses of the Church. Of course, they touched them 
with a dainty hand, and after changing a few trifling ceremonies, 
made their report to the pontiff. This affair furnished Luther with 
a favorite theme ; he immediately published a satire upon it, prefix- 
ing to the title-page, a picture of the cardinals brushing off dust and 
cobwebs from the furniture of a palace with foxes’ tails tied to long 
poles. 

Voltaire has selected, perhaps, a harsh specimen, but nevertheless 
a true one, of the abuse which he sometimes condescended to employ. 
“ Little pope, little, little pope, you are an ass, a lubberly ass; walk 
softly, it is slippery; you will break your legs, and then people will 
cry, what the devil is this? The little ass of a little pope is lamed : 
an ass knows it is an ass, a stone knowsit is a stone; but these little 
asses of popes do not know that they are asses.” And ¢his is a note 
from the “iron trumpet of his mother tongue, wherewith he blew a 
blast which shook the world from Rome to the Orkneys!” Surely, 
the eloquent author of this comparison might have gained intruth, more 
than he lost in sublimity, by likening Luther’s speeches to the seven 
rams’ horns of the prophet Joshua, before whose unmusical notes the 
walls of Jericho miraculously fell. 

But we should not judge his writings by the standard of the present 
day. He lived inarude, unformed age—struggling to raise itself 
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entirely above the dead level of the middle ages, and more than half 
succeeding. In such an unfinished state of society there could be no 
correct standard of taste ; hence the large number of eccentric great 
men in that day, of whom Luther was chief; hence, the common 
fondness for extravagant pomp and show; hence, the broad, farcical 
humor—the pictures of mitred priests dusting furniture with foxes’ 
tails—the coarse abuse showered indifferently upon scholars like 
Erasmus and kings like Henry the Eighth. 

Most of his scurrilous letters too, were written in Latin, which made 
them /ook more decent at least, though certainly their idiom was not 
the most classical. 

But after all, much must be set down to the dogmatical spirit of the 
man ; always certain that he was in the right, he was equally certain 
that every one who differed from him was in the wrong; this trait 
continually involved him in dispute, and in dispute his vehement tem- 
per acknowledged no control. When the Protestants hoped to con- 
ciliate Charles by showing him their creed, drawn up in the least of- 
fensive manner, Luther, though their acknowledged leader, was only 
requested to make a rough sketch of their doctrines, which was then 
rounded off and polished by the hand of the gentle, peace-loving Me- 
lancthon. This creed presented in 1530, was the noted confession of 
Augsburg. 

Luther lived long enough to see his principles triumph in England, 
Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, and one half of Germany, and spread 
widely in other countries. Nor while he lived was blood shed in his 
own country to defend them. This was mainly owing to his prudent 
exertions. The storm at last gathered in 1546, but he was saved from 
the mingled pain and pleasure of witnessing the triumphant struggle. 
In the early part of that year he was attacked by a distressing and 
fatal disease, which he bore with resignation. To the last he loved 
to speak of the joys which awaited him in a future life. On the 
morning of the 18th of February, at the age of 63, he died calmly, like 
a brave and a good man. His friends wished his body to be buried 
at Eisleben—the place of his birth; but the Elector claimed that 
honor for the town of Wittenberg. Accordingly his funeral was cele- 
brated there with unprecedented pomp, even in that age of gorgeous 
ceremony ; princes, nobles and scholars swelled the procession which 
followed his hearse to the great church, where he first declared war 
against corruption and false doctrine ; and then at the sound of solemn 
music, amid the sobs of unnumbered mourners, they lowered into acon- 
secrated vault the mortal remains of this great man. For all his toils 
and sufferings, he has been amply rewarded, even in this world. 
While he lived, he was the object of hatred, indeed, to some, but of 
admiration to many—of respect to all! And now the consenting 
voices of successive generations have canonized his name. 

But let this reflection teach proud men humility: had any discreet 
and sober person, instead of the infamous Tetzel, been chosen to sell 
indulgences in the little Electorate of Saxony, Martin Luther might 
have passed away from the earth, leaving behind him no higher claim 
for distinction, than the fact that he was once an able professor of 
divinity in the University of Wittenberg. 

Amherst, Mass. 
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TO THEE, 


AFTER MARRIAGE.* 


Dost thou remember, love, the rhymes 
I used to weave for thee, 

The strains I sung in olden times— 
When thou wast “ fancy-free?”’ 

How warm the words, how fond the thought 
Which framed each votive lay, 

Till every line with love was fraught 
As sunlight fills the day! 

I thought of thee in dreams by night 
And to my spell-bound eyes, 

Would Fancy bring thy form of light, 
Till with a sweet surprise, 

I'd stretch my eager hand to clasp 
The hand thou didst extend, 

And with chagrin a phantom grasp— 
And thus the vision end! 

kened thee to blushing flower, 
Just springing from the bud; 

Less fair to me the roses dower, 
Than thy sweet maidenhood ; 

I thought that Time would vainly seek 
More beauty to reveal : 

Of all the charms which poets speak, 





' 
Thou wert my bright ideal. 


But those were lays of other days, 
And dreams of nights ‘lang syne ;’ 

I've trod since then less flowing ways, 
And toil and care are mine: 

And then too we are married now, 
The happy time is past, 

When if a cloud the maiden’s brow, 
With a shadows overcast, 

Her anxious lover with a sigh, 
Trembling the cause to know— 

In soft tones whispers, “ Is it I 
Who cloud thy spirit so?” 

The time is past to woo with doubt, 
To breathe the honied vow; 

To write soft nonsense all about 
The eyelids, neck and brow; 


* The following lines “To Tuer,” before m 


wrriage, were originally published, by the author of this 
Poem, in Mr. Benjamin's ‘‘ New World.” 


1 coup not tell thee if I would 
How dear thou art to me, 

For love is measured not by words, 
The love I bear to thee: 

I hear with gladness many a name, 
Thine hath a stronger spell ; 

’Tis linked with all the hopes and fears, 
Which in my bosom dwell. 


I love to press the proffered hand 
Of many a cherished friend, 

For much of love and sympathy, 
In such a greeting blend: 

But more I love to clasp thine own, 
As I have often done ; 

And think of the expected time, 
When we shall both be one. 


There’s many a voice I love to hear 
Ring out with gladsome tone, 

But thine is sweeter far, and hath 
A music all its own; 

It cheered me when the hand of care 
Lay heavy on my brow ; 

I would ‘twere more than Fancy’s dream 
That Ican hear it now! 


A thousand objects claim my love, 
Aud each one shares a part, 

But next to HeavenI give to thee— 
The fulness of my heart : 

For thee it pours its treasures forth, 
In one deep-flowing stream ; 

Of stronger, or of purer love, 
Thy fancy could not dream! 
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The time is past to praise the lips 
When they are free as flowers, 

From which the bee the nectar sips 
At will through sunshine hours ; 

To value smiles which cannot now 
Bid doubts and fears remove, 

To sonnetize the cheek and brow— 
Were tasks for early love! 


1 know thee better since the veil 
Young Hymen’s hand withdrew, 
For as cerulean tints prevail 
O’er hills in distant view ; 
But vanish as our steps draw nigh 
And leave them green or bare— 
Courtship, like Distance, cheats the eye 
With visions false as fair! 
I know thee better, dearest one, 
And love thee better too, 
For while the zenith-seeking sun 
Exhales the crystal dew— 
An emblem of the youthful love 
That cannot bide the test, 
With which the hand of Time will prove 
Each passion of the breast : 
His glowing rays gild but the more, 
The leaf the dew-drop filled— 

A type of love which will endure 
When Passion’s chords are stilled, 
And its first feelings wild and strange, 

And fickle as the wind— 
To deep and pure affection change, 
Enduring as the mind. 


Thus, dearest, hath my early love 
Grown to maturity, 
Till health, and name, and life above, 
I fondly cherish thee : 
And if I praise thee lessin song, 
Than when I loved thee less, 
*Tis that my strains would do thee wrong, 
For I could ne’er express, 
In numbers measured by the line, 
The depth of bliss L own, 
To know and feel that thou art mine 
Mine ever—mine alone ! 
Yet will I sometimes, e’en as now, 
Weave love for thee in rhymes, 
To call sweet smiles upon thy brow— 
In mem’ry of old times! 
ORIONIS. 


A RULE, 


WHICH WILL WORK BOTH WAYS. 


“ct take your work, sir, if you’ll wait 
My full convenience tu pay ; 
It matters not, or soon, or late, 
So there but comes a settling day.”’ 
“Oh! no, sir, and the rule you give 
Will bear this free translation, 
What matter if you don’t receive 
Till ‘ settling day’ my publication ? 
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ALICE SEYTON. 


‘Tue village gossips young and old, 
The bridal eve had often told.”—Anon. 


“ From a proud and distant land he came, 
With alofty mien and a noble name; 
He came in the flush and pride of youth, 
With an eye of fire~—a soul of truth.”—Anon. 





Atice Serron, the belle of the pretty village of F , in the 
northern part of Virginia, was about to leave the home of her 
widowed mother, as the bride of the noble and handsome Edward 
Ellerton. It was expected that the nuptials would be celebrated 
with all possible magnificence, and a joyous féte was anticipated by 
the young people, who were fortunate enough to be acquainted with 
the bride elect. The bridegroom was from “ merrie England,” and 
known to only a few in the village of F , which he had visited 
but once in his life. All topics were common-place in comparison 
with the “‘ wedding party.” For days before the invitations were 
given, no young lady greeted a friend, no school-girl of fifteen met a 
companion, but the precious theme was introduced. It was settled 
at every tea-table in the village how the bride would be arrayed, and 
how she would appear on the memorable night ; and had the predic- 
tions of all the gossiping circles been realized, our heroine would 
have been lost in the multiplicity of robes she would have worn, and 
her face would have been truly Protean in its expressions. Then, 
moreover, there were endless conjectures as to the extent of the 
invitations. Many a heart throbbed between anticipation and fear ; 
many a fair face was turned towards the mirror, while its owner 
fondly hoped it might appear all radiant with smiles at the approach- 
ing festival. Public rumor had repeatedly fixed the day, and as re- 
peatedly postponed it, while, in truth, the fair Alice did not herself 
know precisely when the ceremony would take place, it having been 
agreed, that the same letter which announced the coming of Edward 
Ellerton, should also name the time for the nuptials. 

Another fruitful theme of speculation was the character and fortune 
of Edward Ellerton. The village people knew little of him, save 
that he was the son of an English nobleman, and the successful 
suitor for the hand of Alice Seyton, at whose shrine every gay beau, 
within a circle of twenty miles, and some from regions more remote, 
had knelt, and paid to her charms the highest possible compliment, 
in the offer of themselves for weal or for wo. They knew, to be 
sure, that he was of handsome mien and noble bearing, for of this 
they had ocular proof; and already was he envied by some, and 
hated by others who had received a mortifying negative to their pro- 
posals to the beautiful Alice. 

Edward Ellerton was indeed a handsome youth; he was of the 
middle stature, and rather slender. His complexion, naturally light, 
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was somewhat darkened by the suns of Southern Europe, where he 
had spent two years in travel. His hair was thick, and of a glossy 
darkness; his eye was large and full, and shown with a diamond 
brilliancy, when lighted with the soul’s expression. A light shade of 
scorn, perhaps we should say hauteur, gathered around his gracefully 
curved mouth, and imparted dignity to his countenance, which without 
it would have softened into playfulness. 

He was the second and youngest son of Earl Sutherland, one of 
the noblest props of the titled aristocracy of England. His habits 
and tastes from his youth, were indicative of high talent and lofty 
genius. His principal playthings were books, and at an early age 
he had imbibed such a fondness for books of travel, that he gradually 
acquired a thirst for travelling, which his father resolved should be 
gratified. At the age of sixteen he made with his tutor—a quondam 
schoolmate and friend of the Earl—the tour of the British Isles, bis 
friends wisely deeming a knowledge of his own country of the first 
importance. At the age of twenty-one he visited America, a land 
which his warm imagination had invested with far more of deep and 
enduring interest, than the classic soil of Greece, or Italy, the land 
of art and song. His soul went out in sympathy for those who had 
rallied under the broad shadow of the eagle of freedom. Aristocratic 
as he was, by birth and education, he yet valued true liberty, an un- 
fettered conscience, an unchained will. He had spent hours of 
revery and fancy in the land of Columbus; had stood beside the 
immortal navigator as he proudly surveyed the new-found world; 
had marked its successive advances to civilization, refinement and 
national glory, while in reality he was sitting at an open casement in 
his study, a pretty room in the west wing of Sutherland Castle, over- 
looking a scene of beauty peculiar to an English park, a wide grassy 
lawn, sloping gently to an artificial lake, on which the white swans 


“ Sat swinging silently ;” 


the lofty elms approaching close upon its flowery borders, and flinging 
upon its silvery bosom their deep shadows, contrasting strongly with 
the reflection of the westering sun; while to complete the picture, 
the bounding deer, and the more timid fawn, sprang ever and anon 
athwart the green, and hid themselves in the coppice on its western 
edge. ; 

Then imagination, with her magic wand, transformed the open 
lawn into the magnificent prairies and meadows of the western 
world. The artificial lake, half a mile in diameter, expanded into 
the broad Erie or Superior, and the white swans which moved upon 
its mimic waves, imaged the white winged ships upon the heaving 
bosom of those inland oceans. The noble elms, under whose shadow 
he had played from infancy, multiplied in number until there stood 
before him a vast forest, in its primeval luxuriance and grandeur, un- 
touched by the axe of civilization. The sportive deer among the 
elms became large herds tracking the forest wilds he had conjured 
up before him, and his soul was far, far away from his native land, 

It was, therefore, with feelings akin to extacy that he first trod the 
soil of this continent; and with high anticipations he paced the 


VOL. I. 
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streets of Quebec, the evening after his debarkation in that port. A 
brief sojourn he made in the Canadas—he was eager to see for him- 
self the deeply interesting and important experiment at self-govern- 
ment, by a vast and growing nation, with a territorial limit almost 
unparalleled. 

His numerous letters to distinguished citizens of this republic, 
especially at the civil and commercial metropolis, secured him a 
cordial admission to the chief circles of their society. His father’s 
name and position, as a statesman in England, had extended them- 
selves to republican ears, and it is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that he was soon the brightest star in the world of taste and fashion, 
that finds an independent orbit in every large city. 

Edward Ellerton was not less surprised than delighted at the re- 
finement which was exhibited by the higher classes of society, for, 
read as he was in the history and condition of this continent, he had 
yet hardly expected to find such advancement, and even maturity of 
style in a society, which, compared with that of England, was yet in 
its infancy. 

In his journeyings he looked with almost incredulity upon the 
evidences of enterprise which met his eye at every step of his pro- 
gress. He saw with wonder the numerous rail-roads which were 
progressing, till with bands of iron they should unite more firmly the 
constituent parts of the Union. He saw the western waters furrowed 
by countless keels, and dashed into perpetual agitation by the wheels 
of the swift “fire-ships.” He gazed upon cities which had sprung 
up, as it were by magic, in the midst of the wilderness, and it 
needed not the tongue of a seer to convince him of the coming 
greatness of the land. 

He turned from the monuments of human art and enterprise, to 
the great and sublime works of Nature. He heard the roar of 
Niagara, and he gazed in wrapt wonder on its mighty mass of waters, 
springing with fearful leap from the rocky verge of its wonted bed, 
thundering through the air, and writhing and seething in the abyss 
below! He trembled with mingled awe and admiration, amid the 
wild beauty and terrific grandeur of Trenton Falls. He revelled in 
the varied charms of the Hudson, and paid his tribute of praise to 
their power. He was a true worshipper of Nature, and although 
his eye was familiar with her beauties in the old world, he confessed 
a new and strange delight while he gazed upon the more extensive 
and magnificent works of her hand in the land of his dreams! 


CHAPTER II 


**No warning of the approaching flame, 
Swiftly like sudden death it came; 
I loved the moment I beheld !’—Granvitte. 


“ She was beloved—she loved.” — Suaxspeare. 


Ir was during an excursion among the romantic scenery of Virginia 
that Edward Ellerton first met Alice Seyton in company with her 
guardian uncle, Major Wharton. He was alone, contemplating the 
remarkable beauty of the Natural Bridge, when moving a few steps 
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to change the view, his eye fell on a graceful girl of surpassing love- 
liness of countenance. She was sitting on a moss-covered bank, evi- 
dently without observing him, and sketching in a book the scene 
before her. He had leisure to observe closely the face of the fair 
girl. It was not characterized by perfect symmetry of feature—but 
by something which imparted to it a higher beauty, an expression of a 
pure and lofty soul, a sweetness which quite enthralled the beholder. 


**On her cheek the dies 
Were crimson with the morning’s exercise ; 
She had more loveliness than beauty,—hers 
Was that enchantment which the heart confers.” 


Edward Ellerton gazed in breathless silence upon the bright vision 
before him, until both were startled by the sharp report of a rifle near 
them ; and immediately after a large and noble deer bounded in his 
death-agony towards the lady, and fell almost at her feet. She 
screamed with terror at his convulsive struggles, and at the sight of 
the crimson tide which gushed from his pierced heart. 

Edward Ellerton, forgetting in the interest of the scene, the re- 
straints of conventional rules, sprang to the side uf the trembling 
girl, and in eager tones, endeavored to relieve her fears. Alice was 
not foolishly timid, but the suddenness of the occurrence had thrown 
her off her guard. She recovered herself instantly at the vice of a 
stranger, and a deep flush succeeded the palor of affright on her 
cheek. She was about to speak, though evidently in great embarrass- 
ment, when the presence of her uncle, who came up at the moment, 
relieved her. 

“* Why, Ally,” exclaimed he, “ was not that a noble shot! and only 
to think that the gallant animal should have hastened to pour out his 
life-blood at the feet of acknowledged beauty !” 

The eye of the speaker now rested with an inquiring glance on the 
young stranger, who felt, in his turn, the embarrassment of his posi- 
tion. He broke the silence by saying, as he bowed gracefully to the 
new comer : 

“[ stood by unobserved, sir, when this noble animal fell at the feet 
of the young lady, and perceiving her alarm, presumed to approach 
for its relief.” 

Major Wharton cordially returned the bow, and replied with 
pleasant frankness : 

‘‘ My niece and myself owe you many thanks for your kind atten- 
tion, and since accident has thrown us together, shall we exchange 
cards, and be better acquainted ?” 

The first part of this proposition was speedily effected, and the 
latter was in a fair way of accomplishment. Major Wharton was open 
and communicative, and Edward Ellerton, charmed by his appear- 
ance, but especially by the sweet manners of the niece, forgot his 
national characteristic reserve, and exerted himself to win the 
good opinion of both. 

Major Wharton was bred to the military profession, and had borne 
arms bravely in the defence of his country, in the last war. He was 
@ generous and warm hearted soldier, and in the nobleness of his own 
nature, seldom distrusted his fellow men without a more than suffi- 
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eient reason. He was pleased with the bearidg and manners of 
Edward Ellerton, and when after the first ceremonies of self-intro- 
duction were over, the young stranger presented him with some of 
his letters—among which was one to General F , his particular 
friend—his pleasure was increased, and he shook the hand of Edward 
a second time, and welcomed him with unaffected delight. A mutual 
confidence soon sprang up between them; and not less rapid was the 
growth of interest between Ellerton and the lovely Alice Seyton. 

That day they talked and rambled together, and the young girl 
listened with silent enthusiasm to Edward’s vivid descriptions of 
English life—his pictures of European scenery, and his warm enco- 
miums upon the scenes of his present travel. 

The heart of Alice beat less tranquilly that night than was its 
wont, and yet she could not well divine the reason: she had seen the 
spring of seventeen years blush aud ripen into summer, and fade to 
autumn, and during the last three had been often wooed by manly 
words and sweet smiles; yet had not Love taken possession of her 
heart, though sometimes its chords had vibrated gently beneath his 
touch. She had dreamed, awake and asleep—as all young girls do— 
of the tender passion. She had even pictured to herself the object 
on whom she would lavish her heart’s wealth; and all who knew the 
affectionate and confiding Alice, knew how great that wealth! And 
now amid the silence of her chamber, with the silvery moonbeams 
slanting their soft radiance through the white, undrawn curtains of a 
window that looked toward the scene of the day’s adventures, she 
lay half frightened, half delighted, with the tumultuous thoughts that 
crowded into her mind, and the objects dim and shadowy which 
floated before her bewildered vision—among which, though she 
scarcely dared to recognize it, was the image of Edward Ellerton. 

The chamber of Edward, too, was vision-haunted that night, and 
the beautiful Alice, gazing intently on the fairy landscape ; starting 
with terror, as the wounded deer expired at her feet ; leaning on his 
arm as he told her in the softest accents, the tales of his own bright 
island-home—or of sunny Italy—rose up before him, with a vividness 
and verisimilitude which bound his senses with a spell which the gray 
light of morning, creeping in at his small window, through leaf and 
blossom, too soon dissolved. 

A few days after the events just related, Major Wharton and his 
niece, accompanied by Edward Ellerton, arrived at the pleasant vil- 
lage of F , where we found the reader at the opening of this 
tale. Introduced to Mrs. Seyton by her only brother, he was wel- 
comed by her with true southern hospitality, and her kind invitation 
for him to remain a while with them, seconded by the warm wishes 
of Major Wharton, and by the pleading, though perhaps unconscious 
eyes of Alice, could not long be resisted, and the at first pressing 
claims which called him to New-York, and thence to England, were 
finally overruled, and he was installed as a truly welcome visiter at 
“the cottage,” as the pretty residence of Mrs. Seyton was always 
called. It was situated on the edge of the village, and embowered 
in trees, and half covered with luxuriant vines, it seemed to the tra- 
veler as he passed, a home of love and happiness; and so Edward 
Ellerton found it. 
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Days flew swiftly by, winged by music, and laughter, and books, 
and rambles; but most of all, by Love. Love had now taken com- 
plete possession of the heart of Alice. 


“Tt matters not its history. Love has wings 

Like lightning swift and fatal, and it springs 
Like a wild flower, where ’tis least expected, 
Existing whether cherished or rejected !” 


Between Edward and Alice it had sprung up, literally like a flower, 
amid the wild beauty of Nature, and it was cherished with a care and 
delight, which bade it give promise of future happiness. Alice had 
already found her dreams of bliss half realized. The other half of 
reality, she willingly deferred until another scene of this history 
should transpire. . 

At the time when the “wedding” was the theme of the village 
gossip, Edward Ellerton had been six months absent on his visit to 
his native land, prior to the consummation of the marriage, which 
Mrs. Seyton had consented should take place on his return, if no un- 
foreseen obstacle should arise. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ She looked from out the window 

With long and anxious gaze; 

From the gold, clear light of morning, 
To the twilight’s purple haze. 

Cold and pale the planets shone, 

Still the girl kept gazing on, 

From her white and weary forehead, 
Droopeth the dark hair 

Heavy with the dews of evening, 
Heavier with her care ; 

Falling as the shadows fall, 

Till flung-around her like a pall!” L. B. L 


‘If he be false, he who appeared so true— 
Can there be any further truth in life, 
When falsehood wears such seeming ?” 


“ EvLen! dear Ellen! said Alice Seyton to her younger and only 
sister on the morning of the day which had been appointed for the 
long expected nuptials, “is it not strange that Edward did not come 
last night ? 1s it possible that any thing can have befallen him ?” and 
the gentle girl shuddered with vague and indefinite apprehensions of 
evil to him she loved with the intensity which characterizes a first and 
absorbing passion. 

“ Alice,” replied her sister, “ you know Edward wrote that he 
might not be here ‘before the very evening which will wed him to 
you ay happiness.’ These are his own words—you have not so soon 
forgotten them, have you?” she added with an arch yet sweet smile 
of affection. 

“No! dear sister, I have not forgotten them, but notwithstanding, 
I confidently expected him ere this, I hope my half acknowledged 
fears are groundless.” 

The day wore on with wonted speed, but to Alice the hours were 
leaden-winged and wearisome. She sat at the west window of the 
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parlor, and through the fragrant honey-suckles which clustered over 
it, gazed intently for the approach of her lover. A cloud was on her 
brow, brightened ever and anon by the smile of hope which was 
kindled there by the kind words of her mother and sister. 

The preparations for the bridal were complete. The bride-cake 
with its fairy frost-work glittered and sparkled in the rays of the 
declining sun, vieing in brilliancy with the jewelled tiara of an 
eastern princess. Ellen had arranged every thing to her own taste, 
and now she stood by the side of her sister, watching impatiently the 
greenwood avenue, through which Edward must approach the 
cottage. 

The tall trees now threw their lengthened and deepened shadows 
towards them, and their dark tops were burnished with the glory of 
departing day; while the western sky gleamed through the leafy 
lattice of the woods in a radiance of purple and gold. The crimson 
tints at length faded from the horizon, and twilight threw her dim 
gray vail upon the scene. But with twilight Edward came not, and 
now the face of Alice rivalled in whiteness the sunny frosting of the 
bride-cake, or the damask on which it rested, and Ellen’s gay voice 
sank to whispers, and her joyous face grew sad with disappointment 
and sympathy. Mrs. Seyton now felt for the first time, apprehension 
that something serious had happened to detain Edward, for she knew 
that it was not a trifle would keep him from the side of Alice at such 
atime. A deep gloom settled on the hearts and faces which should 
have been light and bright with joy. 

The invited friends began to assemble, and without revealing to 
them the protracted delay of the bridegroom, Mrs. Seyton received 
and welcomed them, with a sweet smile—trusting that the appointed 
hour would not arrive before he did. The shades of evening had 
gathered deep and thick around the cottage, making the bright bla- 
zonry of lamps in its interior more cheerful by contrast. The parlor 
was crowded with youth and beauty. Smiling faces and glad voices 
betokened heart-pleasure, and few there were in that joyous throng 
who did not share it. , 

Contrary to the general expectation, it had been decided that sim- 
plicity should mark the festival. Alice had chosen no attendant, and 
her bridal robe had been wrought with no attempt at display. Simple 
elegance and pure taste were all her aim. The robe and the “ wreath 
of orange flowers” lay untouched in her chamber. 

The sisters were in their own room, Alice folded in the arms of 
Ellen, and both gazing silently into the deep darkness of the woods. 
The sounds of mirth and happiness in the adjoining room, fell harshly 
upon theirears. They forgot that the assembled guests kuew not of 
the protracted absence of one who was to play so hihi part 
in the ceremony of the occasion as Edward Ellerton, and a®hough 
his name was on every lip, no one had thought to ask the simple 
question—“ Has he come ” 

In a few moments the voice of mirth was hushed by the presence 
of the clergyman, and the silence was for awhile unbroken, when he 
was summoned by a message from Mrs. Seyton, to an adjoining room, 
and was told of the delay of Mr. Ellerton. Before his return to the 
parlor, the company became impatient, and the anxious query was 
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oft repeated, “‘ what can be the matter ?” and when on his re-appear- 
ance, he informed them of the truth, sympathy sprang up in the 
hearts, aud sadness settled on the faces of most of them, while a few 
rather looked than said, 

“It is nothing strange—I thought he was no better than he should 
be?” They all immediately dispersed, and various indeed were the 
conjectures formed concerning the cause of the delay of the expected 
bridegroom. Some of them were almost as wild and extravagant as 
the true cause, which of course no one had the sagacity to divine. 

The cottage time-piece told the hours of nine and ten, and 


“Color, sunshine hours are gone, 
Yet the lady watches on,” 


and painfully true are the words of the poet— 


“Human heart this history, 
Is thy fated lot, 
Ever such thy watching 
For what cometh not!” 


With a heart-load of bitterness did Alice, at last, worn out with 
watching and weeping, cast herself by the side of her sister, who had 
in sympathy wept herself to sleep. ‘This was the first serious lesson 
of disappointment and sorrow her heart had ever learned. Hope for 


the time seemed gone for ever, and her grief was the intenser for its 
novelty. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Convey a libel in a frown, 
And wink a reputation down.” —Swirr. 


* Do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you—I do not, nor 1 cannot love you.” —SuaxspPeane. 





Tere was one in the village of F , who rejoiced inwardly 
with a heartless triumph over the non-arrival of Edward Ellerton, 
and who gave to the delay the darkest possible coloring. He indus- 
triously, yet with great caution, insinuated that the beautiful Alice 
was the victim of avile hoax, played upon her by the young stranger 
for his amusement, and that far from being the son of an English 
Earl, he was, as he half-suspected, a wild youth from a neighboring 
city, for he had recently been there, and heard the name of Alice 
Seyton mentioned in a circle of young men, in a manner which indi- 
cated something more than a respectful admiration of her charms. 
He hinted moreover, that the name of Edward Ellerton was assumed 
for the purpose of eluding subsequent investigation, and he added 
with a half sneering, half triumphant tone« 

“I could have told them certainly, before to-day, that he would not 
appear to claim the bride !” 

e was vehement in his expressions of indignation at the insult, 
which he expressed himself confident had been offered to Miss 
Seyton. 
. These surmises were received in their full latitude by none, for al- 
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though there were those who were ready to put the worst possible 
construction upon the circumstances—even they felt that Henry 
Vernon’s insinuations were too improbable. By the great majority 
they were regarded with eutire discredit, and attributed by them to 
the embittered feelings of their author. 

Henry Vernon had been an ardent admirer of Alice, and in other 
days had been supposed to possess a large share of her regard. He 
had presumed on this general belief, and his welcome reception at 
the cottage, to offer himself to Alice some months previous to her 
meeting with Edward Ellerton. She had plainly, yet with great 
delicacy, declined the honor he sought to confer. 

Her refusal was to him a blow as heavy as it was unexpected ; for 
he had counted the thousands she possessed ; he admired the exceed- 
ing grace and loveliness of her person; and he was fascinated by 
the perhaps indefinable, yet irresistible charm of her manners— 
although his heart was no portion of the offering he made her. He 
had boasted among his associates, that he should carry off the prize 
they all so highly valued and much admired; and they had excused 
his boast on account of his acknowledged superiority of mind, and 
his evident good standing at the cottage. 

He was descended from one of the oldest families in Virginia, a 
family that had borne an unblemished name, since its earliest settle- 
ment asacolony. His father was a gentleman of high feelings and 
aristocratic notions, who, while an avowed admirer of republican 
simplicity, and democratic principles, would have worn gracefully, 
and with self gratulation, a ducal coronet, or a lordly title. Henr 
was his youngest son, and after completing his studies at “Old 
Harvard’’—then in the zenith of fame—he entered upon the profes- 
sion and practice of the law, in the village of F , ambitious to 
mount the ladder of fame to its topmost round. In his feelings and 
opinions he was a worthy pupil of his father. He looked with scorn 
upon those whose birth and education placed them far beneath him. 
he panted for power, and was determined to secure as much as 
could be attained by his own efforts, and by the adventitious aid of 
wealth. His own fortune was not ample, the paternal estates being 
deeply involved by the extravagance of their owner. His profes- 
sion however was lucrative, and he resolved to ally himself in mar- 
riage with some rich heiress, and thus open and pave the path before 
him to fature aggrandizement, Yet with these selfish and degraded 
views 0. a matrimonial connection, Henry Vernon was not altogether 
regardless of other charms in the lady of his choice, and it is not sur- 
prising that he, with a refined taste and intellectual predispositions, 
should have regarded Alice Seyton with admiration, and determined, 
if it were possible, to win her for himself. 

The refusal he had received, and the subsequent appearance of the 
English stranger with Miss Seyton on her return, had stung deeply 
his self pride, but only quickened his purpose to carry his point, if 
indeed human ingenuity and perseverance could effect it. After the 
departure of Ellerton, he renewed his visits to the family at the cot- 
tage, and was received by them, with the frankness and courtesy due 

to one who had done nothing more to forfeit his former intimacy with 
them, than seek to render it closer and more endearing by a union 
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with the daughter. Henry Vernon was sufficiently versed in the 
knowledge of human nature to approach cautiously—and indeed in 
the most guarded manner—the object of his selfish purpose. His at- 
tentions were of the most delicate and inconstruable nature, and so 
well did he play his part, that public opinion, with its usual fickle- 
ness, once more awarded to him the prize to the defeat of Edward 
Ellerton. But Vernon’s own heart flattered him less. He felt that 
it was one thing to be received as a lover, and another to be treated 
as a friend. That he was only the latter, in the estimation of Alice 
Seyton, he could hardly doubt ; and yet, so blind and perverse is the 
will of man, he resolved to renew his addresses. 

Meanwhile Alice dreamed not of his purpose, nor heard of the dis- 
position which general rumor had made of her hand—for the few who 
were admitted to her confidence forbore to mention it to her—from 
the conviction that it was utterly groundless, and must prove annoy- 
ing to herself and to Mr. Vernon. 

One morning, a few weeks before the news of the engagement of 
Alice with Edward Ellerton had become known to the village, a 
letter was handed to her by Cesar, an old and faithful servant of the 
family, who, bowing as he presented it, said, with his wonted fami- 
liarity of manner: 

“ Here, Miss Ally! is a letter which Mass’ Henry Vernon tell’d me 
for to gib you all ’lone.” 

Alice took the letter, with a degree of trepidation which did not 
escape the eye of the domestic, who said immediately : 

“T hopes, Miss Ally, Cesar hab not been for done wrong in takin’ 
the letter from Mass’ Vernon ?”’ 

“No! no! Cesar, you did right enough,” she replied, as she 
passed with a rapid step to her chamber, which opened from the 
piazza back of the cottage, and overlooked the garden. 

She could not well doubt the character of the communication she 
held in her hand, and half vexed, half flattered that Mr. Vernon should 
address her a second time, she opened the letter, and read as 
follows : 


* Miss SeyTon: 


“Will you pardon, in the goodness of your heart, the presump- 
tion of one who has already received, from your own lips, a negative 
to his fondest hopes and wishes—the intensity of which urges him 
once more to appear as a suitor, although upon forbidden ground ? 
How deeply, devotedly and singly you are the object of my affection— 
an affection which death cannot destroy—lI will not attempt to ex- 
press. In you are my hopes of happiness bound up. 1 could rather 
meet death in any form than in your frown, and if the terms 1 employ 
appear strong, 1 beg you let the character of their object be my 
apology. 

“T most earnestly entreat of you to find for me a place in your 
heart. May I hope? May I presume to renew my addresses in per- 
son? Will you not give me permission to woo, if not encouragement 
to hope that I may win? I beg you to return by the bearer an an- 
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swer such as your kind and generous heart may dictate—and that it 
may be favorable to my wishes, is the prayer of 
“Your sincere and devoted admirer, 
“ Henry Vernon,” 


Alice left her room, and seeking her mother, placed the letter in 
her hands, begging her to read it, and answer it as it demanded, a 
task of which she felt herself incapable. 

Mrs. Seyton read it with mingled surprise and pain. She was sur- 
prised, because she had supposed that Vernon knew the position of 
Edward Ellerton in relation to her daughter, and if he did not, as this 
letter would certainly indicate, she was pained that he has yet to 
learn what would prove a death-blow to his hopes. 

She sat down however to indite an auswer, and Alice having ap- 
proved it, the following note was entrusted to the care of Cesar, who 
was, at the same time, instructed not to be the bearer of further com- 
munications from Mr. Vernon. 


“ Mrs. Seyton, at the request of her daughter, begs leave to return 
to Mr. Vernon his communication of this morning to her, and to ex- 
press her deep and sincere regret, that he should bave mistaken his 
position in her family so much as to have been induced to renew an 
offer, which, however flattering to herself and her daughter, has once 
before been firmly and positively declined, and which decision she 
must feel assured, no conduct of herself, or her daughter, could be 
construed tu have revoked, or even weakened. Mr. Vernon has ever 


been welcome at the cottage as a friend, and as such may ever be re- 
ceived by all its inmates, That he can be nothing more to Miss 
Seyton, the simple truth that she is pledged to another will be suffi- 
cient proof. The communication of Mr. Vernon, as well as the pre- 
sent one, it is hoped will be henceforth and forever forgotien, while 
he is assured of the continued esteem of the writer and of her 
daughter.” 


Henry Vernon received the note, and having read it, crushed it 
violently in his hand, and th:owing it into the fire, which burned low 
in his office—rose hastily and paced the floor for several minutes in 
suppressed passion. At length he exclaimed with vehemence and a 
fierce oath,— 

“ I'll compass my wishes yet—or by I'll blast his !” 

We must now, dear reader, leave the village of F , and follow 
Edward Ellerton after his departure for his native land. 


CHAPTER V. 
“Tuere is that English castle once again, 
With its green sweep of park; its clear lake.” —t. ©. L. 


“ Fill the bright goblet, spread the festive board, 
Suinmon the gay, the noble, and the fair ; 
Through the loud hall, in joyous cuncert poured, 
Let mirth and wusic sound the dirge of care.—Lorp or THE Ie.es, 
Tue noble ship that bore him towards the land of his fathers sped 
across the sea with the speed of an arrow, and in sixteen days—an 
unusually brief voyage twenty years agone—in sixteen days from his 
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embarcation in New-York the white cliffs of Albion greeted his 
vision, and on the next night he was welcomed to the arms and hearts 
of the family at Sutherland Castle. He was a favorite with all the 
household, from its noble head to the humblest domestic, and a 
“ merry-making” to celebrate his return was resolved on—in which 
the tenants of Earl Sutherland were to participate. 

On the evening of Edward’s return, the hours flew swiftly to his 
listeners, as he recounted the incidents and adventures of his travels 
in the great west, a term which in its exceeding indefiniteness, well 
expressed the notions of his auditors with regard to this country. 
His letters had told them much, and he now told them far more of 
its wonderful growth, its unexampled resources, its glorious scenery, 
and its various institutions, the “special wonder’ of European 
visiters. 

The festival was held on the third day after his arrival, and while 
the tenants of Sutherland enjoyed the ample provision of roast beef 
and plum pudding, with a liberal yet cautivus allowance of the 
English working man’s nectar, *t nut-brown ale,” the visiting acquaint- 
ances of the family in the vicinity were assembled in the modern 
parlor of the castle, and there enjoyed 


“The feast of reason, and the flow of soul,” 


besides the more substantial fare provided by the worthy butler and 
his aid the cook. 
The condition and prospects of the “ republic” were discussed by 


the gentleman with much earnestness and freedom, and as Edward, 
in his enthusiastic admiration, expressed his conviction of its fore- 
shadowed greatness, the worthy Earl bade him beware lest he abjured 
his fealty to the crown, and became in good truth a republican. Ed- 
ward laughingly replied that there was little danger. He did not 
love England the less, that America hud demanded and won his ad- 
miration. 

The Reverend Mr. Lovetithe, the clergyman of the parish, asked 
Edward if the situation of the clergy in the “ States” was agreeable ; 
if they were as influential there as in England; if there were good 
livings and plenty of game in the country ! 

Dominie Verbus, the family tutor, inquired concerning the intellec- 
tual condition of the people—the number and character of their 
schools—and the general style of language among the inferior classes, 
All of these questions Edward answered to the satisfaction of the 
querists, and informed Doctor Lancet, the physician to the family, 
that a popular country leech in America travelled from morning till 
night, and often from night till moruing, on horseback; that he 
carried his medicine chest in his saddle-bags. feeling the pulse of rich 
and poor, charging the former for his services, aud discharging the 
latter as quickly as possible from his free sick-list ; at w hich informa- 
tion the doctor took a liberal pinch from his gold snuff-box, and 
shaking his powdered wig, said that kind of life would not agree 
with him. 

“ Or, rather,” said the old Earl, “ you would not agree with it— 
ha! ha! doctor, isn’t that the truth ?” 
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The company all laughed heartily at this sally, and none more 
heartily than the good doctor. 

The wine (the Earl had broached some of his best) flowed freely, 
and the conversation was protracted to a late hour, when the guests 
departed, delighted with themselves, with Edward Ellerton, and the 
land of republicanism in the distance. 

Edward embraced an early opportunity of informing his father 
and family of the nature of his engagement with Alice Seyton; and 
although the pride of the Ear! at first rebelled against the proposed 
alliance of a son of his noble house with a plain untitled daughter of 
republican ancestors, he did not seriously oppose the wishes of his 
son, for he himself had followed his own inclination in the choice of a 
wife, and although he married within the pale of nobility, refused a 
more splendid alliance which his father had marked out for him ; and 
he thought that his son had as much right to do as he pleased as he 
himself had, though he did not acknowledge this to Edward. 

The charms of Alice Seyton, her rich dower, her family, allied 
to the best blood of Britain, and still proudly honored in the daughter- 
land ; all these circumstances tended greatly to conciliate the feelings 
of the Earl, and it needed but a little persuasion to induce his full 
consent to the marriage. 

His eldest son, Lord Merville, made no opposition to his brother’s 
wishes, and indeed approved his choice—provided the lady were, as 
he represented her, fair, and amiable, and rich. ‘It was,’ he said, 
fa ‘ god-send’ for Edward, and he did not know but he should, some 
day, cross the Atlantic, and offer his person and title, which combina- 
tion he flattered himself would be sufficient to storm the heart of 
any republican damsel whatever!” He expressed the warmest 
wishes for the happy issue of the affair. 

As for Edward's only sister, the Lady Emily, a graceful lovely girl 
of sixteen summers, the counterpart—a stranger to both would have 
said, on seeing them together—of Alice Seyton, though Edward 
knew that there was a great difference between them; the former 
having more versatility of mind and feeling than Alice. As to the 
Lady Emily, she was perfectly delighted with the prospect it seemed 
to afford her of a visit to the land of her present dreams; for, ever 
since Edward’s return, and his glowing descriptions of the scenery 
of the western continent, her sleeping and waking hours had been 
haunted with visions of its beauty ; and now she could talk of nothing 
but America, and her beautiful sisterin Virginia, whom she so longed 
to see! 

Edward Ellerton was in high spirits at this favorable reception of 
the announcement of his proposed marriage—for he had dreaded 
disapproval, if not opposition. He lost no time in making prepara- 
tions fur his return, and proposed that the Lady Emily should ac- 
company him. To this, at first, the Earl made decided objection, 
affirming that he could not possibly live four months without his 
daughter ; he should die of weariness, for she was his life. 

The heart of Lady Emily was, however, so firmly set on going 
that she finally succeeded in obtaining his consent He thought “ it 
would be very much to her benefit to see the world, and it would be 
so pleasant, he said, for Edward’s wife to have a female companion, 
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and especially a sister.’ The heart of Lady Emily beat wildly with 
expectation, as she flung her arms fondly around the neck of the 
Earl and thanked him for his kindness. 

Edward did not inform Alice that his sister would accompany him; 
he designed a welcome surprise to the family at the cottage. His 
letters breathed the deep and pure affection of his generous heart. 
He told her of the kind approval of bis choice by those dearest to 
him, and spoke of the indescribable joy it would affurd him to bring 
her to his home and introduce her to the gay crowds of a “ London 
season” as his lovely bride. 

It was the gay season in the metropolis, and Edward went thither 
with his brother, whose duties in the House did not permit of his 
longer absence. ‘The charms of London society, however, were 
insipid to Edward Ellerton. His heart was again “ far, far from his 
native land” Yet how much brighter now were the visions which 
greeted him in his dreamings and musings of America, than when 
he converted a lawn into prairies, a pond into inland seas, swans into 
ships, trees into forests, and revelled in his mock-creation! Now he 
saw but one object, on which centred all his hopes, and joys, and 
expectations ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


3 “ FarEweELt! 
For in that word, that fatal word, however 
We promise, hope, believe, there breathes despair.”—Bvyron. 


Nearty five months had elapsed since Edward Ellerton arrived in 
England—and meanwhile the dreariness and gloom of winter had 
given place to the delightful freshness and verdure of spring, which 
was now fast glowing intosummer. The leafy June had come with her 
variegated mantle, and net more lightsome and gay were the singing 
birds in the old groves of Sutherland Park, than were the hearts of 
Edward and the Lady Emily, as they superintended the final arrange- 
ments for their departure. 

The family carriage with its blazing crest, and four milk-white 
horses, was at the door. The old Earl was reclining in an easy 
chair on the vine-covered piazza. The good Dominie Verbus—who, 
though his last pupil was going away, was still to abide in the family 
for companionship with the Earl, stood near. The numerous servants 
were all gathered to take a last farewell of their young master and 
lady. The coachman, with his hat streaming with gay ribands in his 
hand, stood playing with the reins of his noble steeds. The footman 
in bright livery was at his post. The porter carried out the last trunk, 
and my lady’s maid passed with a band-box. 1t was an animated yet 
saddening scene—for beneath the glad smiles which sat rather un- 
quietly upon the faces of the group, the careful eye might observe a 
shade of sorrow—and it was not strange, for the young and beautiful 
Lady Emily was indeed the life of the Earl, and the light and joy 
of the castle. 

Her smile was the light of that ancient hall, 


And her silvery laugh or her light foot fall 
Had voices of music and gladness for all ! 
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The moment for departure at length arrived, and the Earl dashed 
a large drop from his eye as he kissed his lovely child, whose face 
suddenly became clouded, and was now moistened with the quick 
tears of filial love. She hung upon his neck and wept, and the old 
man for a moment suffered his tears to flow. The last adieus were 
exchanged between tle sire and son, and the earnest “ God bless 
you !” of the father was scarcely uttered. Edward and his sister en- 
tered the carriage ; the steps were put up, the door was closed—when 
the kind housekeeper, who had been Lady Emily’s nurse, hurried 
forward with some “ knick knacks” which she had put up for their 
luncheon, and with a tearful eye she pressed the hand of * her child,” 
as she sometimes called Emily, and bidding Edward a respectful 
adieu, the coachman flourished his whip, and the carriage rolled 
rapidly over the smooth gravel road, and under the noble elms of 
Sutherland Park. 

The distance to London, where they were to embark, was but a 
half day’s journey for fleet horses. It was a balmy morning. The 
air was laden with the perfume of the innumerable flowers which 
add beauty to the deep verdure of the English meadows—and bloom 
“for a delight” to the eye, in the countless gardens of the rich and 
poor—for in England a flower garden is a common luxury; and in- 
deed the poor have often the most beautiful of these bright spots on 
the earth, which was accursed for man’s sin, and is redeemed from 
the curse only by his toil. Oh how bright and pure is the ministry 
of flowers! They speak a various language to the heart of man. 
They warn him gently of his frail nature and approaching destiny. 
They whisper tales of hope and love, and joy and sorrow. They 
deck the cradle, and they strew the grave. They crown the con- 
queror, and they cheer the captive. ‘lheir influence on the heart is 
gentle, subduing, purifying. A love of flowers seems a part of our 
very nature. If the great Architect had made the earth without 
them, it seems as if half of its present beauty would be wanting. 
Man should bet hankful of, and bless God for the flowers of the garden 
and the field. “I desire,” says a graceful English writer, “as I look 
on these, the ornaments and children of earth, to know whether, in- 
deed, such things I shall see no more? Whether they have no like- 
ness, no archetype in the world in which my future home is to be 
cast ? or whether they dave their images above, only wrought in a 
more wondrous and delightful mould.” 

The hearts of Edward Ellerton and his sister were in sweet unison 
with the beauty of the landscape which was continually presented to 
their view; and the merry voices of urchins at play, as they rode 
through a pretty village or hamlet, the tinkling of the sheep-bells, the 
notes of the birds, were full of music to their ears. 

Edward talked freely to his sister of the sweet simplicity, culti- 
vated taste, and well-stored mind of Alice, till she was forced to con- 
fess with a smile that he had found an angel for his bride, and repeat, 
for the thousandth time, her conviction that she should love her. Oh, 
love! how it absorbs the heart and engrosses the thoughts of its 
happy victim ! 

Early in the afternoon the carriage entered the crowded streets of 
London, the great repository of all things and of all men—but to 
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Edward and Lady Emily it was a familiar scene. They saw, as see- 
ing not, the endless walls of brick—the beautiful parks and the gay 
equipages which rolled over their smooth roads—the palaces which 
rose aruund them ;—they heard, as hearing not, the din of the great 
metropolis—the confused mingling of sounds innumerable—the rat- 
tling of carriages, the voices of the street hawkers, the melodies of 
the ballad-singers and the organ-grinders. These things which 
amaze and bewilder the stranger in London were not new to them, 
and they passed on unheeding, as they were unheeded, by the thou- 
sands who dwell in Loudon unconscious of the existence of any be- 
side themselves—alone in a crowded city—companionless in the 
midst of a vast company of human beings. Such is life in the 
metropolis ! 

They crossed the silvery Thames—and as they gazed up and down 
its brick-walled banks, and saw the innumerable boats and barges, 
with the large ships and steamboats, which are ever gliding over and 
agitating the bosom of the old river—they thought of the power, the 
euterprise and restlessness of man; and Edward told his sister of the 
western rivers—the mighty Mississippi, pouring a vast sea of waters 
through a fertile valley for more than a thousand miles—the Hudson, 
teeming with a vast tide of human beings, and washing shores of en- 
chanting beauty and grandeur. 

They proceeded to the residence of Lord Merville in the “ West 
End” of the city, and were received by their brother with smiles 
and welcomes. 

The interval before their departure was brief, and fully occupied 
in the selection of suitable presents for their transatlantic friends, and 
receiving the farewell calls of intimate acquaintances. 

The voyage to New-York was happily a prosperous one. It was 
checkered with storm and calm—head winds and fair breezes; and 
Lady Emily, after the sickness incident to one’s first introduction 
into the realm of Neptune, enjoyed her sea-life. She admired the 
*‘ deep blue ocean,” its majesty, its power, its extent; and new ideas 
of sublimity and grandeur possessed her soul. She had seen to her a 
new creation, and enjoyed a new existence; and her young spirit 
revelled in delight. 

She had written the experience of the twenty-third day at sea, and 
on the twenty-fourth, the shout of “land oh! land oh!” made her 
heart leap for joy—she so longed to gaze upon the new world. 

In a few hours they had entered the “ Hook,” and as the noble 
ship, with her white wings spread to a fresh breeze, rode up the har- 
bor, the spires and cupolas of the city—the tall spars of the ship- 
ping—the white villas of Staten Island, and the numerous sails which 
specked the bright waters of the-bay—gleamed like fairy work in the 
golden light of the sunset. 

The heart of the maiden throbbed with unutterable delight. Her 
emotions were too strange, too vast for utterance; but she pressed 
with unwonted energy the arm of her brother on whom she leaned. 
His emotions were of a different kind. He was in the land of his 
dreams—day dreams of happiness, and the sharer of his delights 
was—Alice Seyton. As the ship drew near the shore his impatience 
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increased, and he felt “‘a joy unfelt before,” in the prospect of a 
speedy re-union to the ido] of his heart. 

The next morning gazettes avnounced the arrival from England 
of the ship Apollo, and among its passengers, “ Mr. Edward Eller- 
ton, and the Lady Emily Ellerton, of Sutherland Castle. The dis- 
tinguished visitors had taken rooms at the Albion.” 

Edward’s first care, after he was comfortably established at his 
hotel, was to ascertain the time when he could, without doubt, expect 
to reech F , allowing for a few days rest in the city—and this 
done, he despatched the letter which was the ground of those expec- 
tations and preparations which occupied the family at the cottage, 


when the reader was first introduced. It bore the date of June 
30, 182=. 





fro BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. } 


SONNETS. 


Sweer Saxon maiden! in thy glowing face, 
Thy sky-lit eyes, and yellow locks that gleam 
In their rich curls like some sun-lighted stream— 
The old ancestral heritage I trace! 
No Southern blood has dimmed thy Northern grace ; 
The island-mother’s beauty atill is seen 
In thy white brow, and proud yet modest mien, 
Bright emanation of the olden race! 
That race has many trophies: its brave men 
Have, immemorial, been stern Freedom’s sons > 
Their might has kept the Tyrant in his den— 
Race ot the Sydneys and the Washingtons! 
Their daughters, too, the fairest men may see, 
And oh! sweet boast—their loveliest one in THEE! 


Il. 
INVOCATION. 


Ou! for one dream of thee, mine early love! 
Come, in thy beauty, to my couch to-night : 
Lonesome and weary, like sume prisoned dove, 

I pine dejected for thine eye’s sweet light. 

Oh! come and make my saddened visions bright, 
Wander in Dream-Land with my soul awhile, 
Pour on my heart the star-shine of thy smile 

And wake its pulses into young delight. 

Thou of the flowery eyes—the lute-low voice, 
For years we have not met; oh! now beguile 
Absence and wrong, those plunderers of our joys, 
Of all their bitterness by sleep’s sweet might! 

Come to my couch, and let us there renew 
_ The light of Hope that blessed our early view! 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., June, 1842, 
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EDITED FROM THE MSS. OF A LATB PHYSICIAN. 


Ir was evening—the evening of a summer Sabbath. The sweet 
hush of Nature, unbroken by a single sound of busy life, harmonized 
but too painfully with the oppressive stillness which pervaded the 
chamber whither my foo s were bent. It was on the ground 
floor of a pretty residenc the outskirts of the village of C . 
Its open windows overlooked a garden where Taste and Beauty 
reigned supreme—a second Eden, which extended with a scarce per- 
ceptible declination to the very margin of a stream, where it was 
bounded by a white picket, and a hedge of low-trimmed shrubbery, 
over which the eye caught the flashing waters as they swept on, 
glowing in the crimson radiance of the sunset. 

I entered the house, and stepping lightly along a carpeted passage, 
tapped softly at the door of the chamber of sickness—ay, of Death. 

“ Welcome, Doctor,” said the silvery voice of a lady, who sat by a 
low couch, partially hung with white drapery. “ Welcome! the 
dear sufferer is now in a quiet slumber—but must presently awake, 
and one of her first inquiries will be for you.” 

“ How is our sweet Lucy now?” 

“She has been quiet and apparently comfortable all day. It is 
her Sabbath, doctor, as well as the worshippers’ who go up to the 
earthly courts of our loved Zion. Oh!” she added, while the sun- 
light of joy irradiated her features, pale with long vigils at the bed- 
side of her sweet Lucy—“ Oh! how full of consolation is this scene 
of mortal suffering, of earthly bitterness, of expiring hope !” 

“Yes, my dear friend,” I replied, ‘‘ your cup of affliction is indeed 
sweetened from on high. I have seen Death to-day clad in his robes 
of terror. He took from my hopeless care a victim all unprepared, 
even after long and fearful warning; and the recollection of the sad 
struggle, the terrible anguish of the vanquished ; the fierce triumph 
of the Conqueror, and the piercing wail of exhausted Nature, haunt 
my memory still; and even in this earthly paradise I cannot forget 
them.” 

“And is poor Edwards gone at last to his dread account? Oh! 
how fearful,” and the gentle lady covered her face and wept. 

Some time elapsed. I lingered at the couch of Lucy till she should 
awake, and taking from the stand a small though elegant copy of the 
Bible. I opened its silver clasp, and my eye caught the simple in- 
scription on its fly-leaf: “Tomy Lucy—a parting gift from Clarence.” 
I had designed to read a portion of the worp, but thought was for the 
time engrossed. 

I had known Lucy May from her infancy, and she was scarcely less 
dear to me than my own daughter. Indeed, they had grown up like 
twin-blossoms, and were together almost every hour of the day. 
Seventeen summers they had each numbered—though Lucy was 
some months the elder. Nor brother, nor sister had either of them, 
and hence the intensity of their mutual love. Their thoughts, their 
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affections, their tastes, their desires, their pursuits were in common. 
They called each other “sister,” and their intercourse honored the 
endearing name. 

And Clarence—the giver of the little volume in my hand—who 
was he? Clarence Hamilton was the son of my best earthly friend, 
and a nobler youth—in all the lofty faculties and endowments of the 
heart and intellect—never rejoiced in the vigor of life and early man- 
hood. To him had Lucy been betrothed for more than a year, 
and he was now absent from the vill though we trusted when 
each sun rose, that its setting would britihim back in answer to our 
cautious summons. Especially had hope and expectation grown 
strong within our hearts on that evening, yet had not a word been 
spoken on the subject by the widowed mother of the lovely Lucy. 
At length, however, she raised her head, and observing the open 
volume in my hand—she said, in an assumed tone of cheerfulness, 

“T trust Clarence will come this evening. It is now be 

“ Clarence !” said the sweet patient, opening her dark eyes, and 
looking eagerly around. Her eye rested only on her mother and 
myself, and with a slight quiver on her lip, and a sad smile, she said, 

“He is not come!” 

“No! my darling, he is not yet come; but there is more than an 
hour to the close of day, and then * 

“God grant he may come,” said the maiden, and she added with 
energy—“ if it be His holy will. Oh! Doctor, my kind, dear friend, 
your Lucy is wearing awey fast, is she not ?”’ and then observing the 
emotion which I attempted to conceal, she said: ‘“ But 1 am better 
to-day, am I not? Where is Ellen—why does she not come?” Her 
mother turned an inquiring glance upon me as I took the thin white 
hand of the young girl in mine, and marked the regular but feeble 
beatings of the pulse. 

“Shall [ send for your daughter, Doctor?” she asked. 

I acquiesced, and in a few minutes Ellen was sobbing violently, 
with her face hidden on the bosom of her “ sister.” 

“ Ellen, my sweet sister,” said Lucy, “‘ your father has told me that 
I must leave you—and her voice faltered—my own dear mother— 
and ” but she did not utter the name of her lover, for at that in- 
stant the voice of a domestic was distinctly heard. 

“He is come, Mr. Clarence is come! Now God bless my dear 

young lady.” Lucy uttered a scream of joy, and clasping Ellen 
around the neck, murmured, “* Father in Heaven, I thank thee,” and 
then fainted with excess of happiness. Her swoon was brief. She 
recovered almost immediately, and her face was radiant with happi- 
ness. 











Cuiarence Hamitton was pursuing his studies at a distant college, 
and the letter which summoned him to C———, had scarcely inti- 
mated danger in the illness of his betrothed. It had been delayed on 
the way, and but half the time of its journey had sufficed to bring 
the eager, anxious student to the spot where his heart had stored its 
affections, and centered its hopes, next to Heaven, for Clarence was 
more than a noble-hearted, high-souled man; he was a disciple of 
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Jesus Christ, and he was fitting himself to be an apostle of his Holy 
Religion. He had nearly completed his course of studies, and was 
then to be united to the beautiful Lucy May. 

Three months before the Sabbath evening of which we write, 
Lucy was in health, and with her companion Ellen was performing 
her delightful duties as a Sabbath-school teacher. Returning home 
she was exposed to a sudden storm of rain, andtook cold. Her con- 
stitution, naturally feeble, was speedily affected, and consumption, that 
terrible foe to youth and beauty, seized upon her as another victim 
for its mighty holocaust to death. At first, the type of her disease 
was mild, but within three weeks it had assumed a fearful character, 
and now her days were evidently few. 

For this dreadful intelligence Clarence was not prepared. He 
feared, but he hoped more, and though his heart was heavy, Hope 
kindled a bright smile on his manly face as he entered the little par- 
lor, where he had spent so many hours of exquisite happiness. He 
had alighted from the stage just before it entered the village, and 
proceeded at once to the residence of Lucy. 

As Mrs. May entered the room, the smile on his lips faded, for her 
pale face told a tale to his heart. 

“Clarence, my dear Clarence, you have the welcome of fond 
hearts.” 

“ How is Lucy? Why is your face so deadly pale? oh! say she 
is not dangerously ill, tell me”—and a thought of keener misery en- 
tered his heart ; ‘‘she is—oh my God, my Father in Heaven, strengthen 
me—she is dying—even now dying!” 

“Nay, nay, Clarence,” said the mother, soothingly. Lucy lives, 
and we must hope for the best; but be not alarmed if you see her 
face even palerthan my own. Are you able to bear the sight now ?”’ 

There was but little consolation to his fears in the reply of Mrs. 
May. Lucy was living; but there was anguish in the expression— 
“hope for the best,” and he said hurriedly : 

“Oh take me to her at once—now—now,” and he pressed his 
hand upon his throbbing brow, and then sinking on his knees, while 
Mrs. May knelt beside him, he entreated God, in a voice choked with 
emotion for strength to bear this trial, to kiss the rod of chastisement, 
to receive the bitter with the sweet; and he prayed that the cup 
might pass from him, even as did his Master in the days of his incar- 
nation and anguish. He arose, and with a calmer voice said : 

‘I can see her now.” 

At this moment I joined them with Lucy’s earnest request that 
Clarence should come to her at once. We entered the chamber just 
as Ellen had partially opened a blind, and the last rays of sunlight 
streamed faintly through into the room, and fell for a moment on the 
white cheek of Lucy, rendering its hue still more snowy. Alas! for 
Clarence. As his earnest eyes met those of his betrothed—her whom 
he had left in the very flush and perfection of youthful loveliness—now, 
how changed! His heart sank within him, and with a wild sob of an- 
guish he clasped her pale thin fingers, and kissed her colorless lips, 
kneeling the while at the side of her couch. 

“Clarence, my own Clarence,” said the sweet girl, with an effort 
to rise, which she did supported by his arm. He spoke not—he 
could not—dared not speak! 
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“Clarence, cheer up, my beloved ;” but her fortitude failed, and 
all she could do was to bury her face in her lover’s bosom, and weep. 
We did not attempt to check their grief; nay, we wept with them, 
and sorrow for awhile had its luxury of tears unrestrained. 

Clarence at length broke the silence. 

“Lucy, my own loved Lucy! God forgive me for my selfish 
grief ;” and he added fervently, lifting his tearful eyes to Heaven, 
“Father, give us grace to bear this trial aright,” and turning to me, 
he added, “ Pray for us, Doctor—oh! pray that we may have strength 
to meet this hour like Christians,” 

When the voice of prayer ceased, all our feelings were calmed, 
but I deemed it advisable to leave the dear patient to brief repose ; 
and Ellen alone remaining, we retired to the parlor, where Clarence 
learned from us more of her illness and of her true condition, for I 
dared not delude him with false hopes. 

“ Doctor,” said he, with visible anguish, “is there no hope ?” 

“ Not of recovery, I fear, though she may linger some time with 
us, and be better than she is to day.” 

“ Then God’s will be done,” said the young man, while a holy confi- 


dence lighted up his face, now scarcely less pale than that of his be- 
trothed Lucy. 


Day after day the dear girl lingered, and many sweet hours of 
converse did Clarence and Lucy pass together; once even she was 
permitted to spend a few moments in the portico of the house, and 
as Clarence supported her, and saw a tint of health overspread her 
cheek, hope grew strong in his heart. But Alice doubted not that 
she should die speedily, and happily this conviction had reached her 
heart ere Clarence came, so that the agony of her grief in prospect 
of separation from him, had yielded to the blissful anticipation of 
heaven, that glorious clime where she should, ere long, meet those 
from whom ’t was “ more than death to part.” 

“ Dearest Lucy,” said Clarence, as they stood gazing on the sum- 
mer flowers, ‘you are better, love. May not our heavenly Father 
yet spare you to me—to your mother—to cousin Ellen—to happi- 
ness.” 

* Ah, Clarence, do not speak of this. It will only end in deeper 
bitterness. I must go—and, Clarence, you must not mourn when I 
exchange even this bright world for the Paradise of Immortality.” 

Clarence could not answer. He pressed her hand, and drew her 
closer to his throbbing heart, and she resumed, pointing to a bright 
cluster of amaranth—“ See there, Clarence, is the emblem of the 
life and the joys to which Iam hastening.” * * * Three weeks 
had passed. It was again the evening of the Sabbath. I stood by 
the couch of Lucy May. Her mother and Ellen sat on either side, 
and Clarence Hamilton supported on a pillow in his arms the head 
of the fair girl. Disease had taken the citadel, and we awaited its 
surrender to Death, 

The man of God, her pastor from childhood, now entered the room, 
and Lucy greeted him affectionately, and when he said, “ Is it well 
with thee, my daughter—is it well with thy soul ?” she answered in 
a clear and sweetly confiding tone of voice— 

“It is well! Blessed Redeemer, thou art my only trust.” 
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Clarence now bent his head close to the face of Lucy, and whispered 
in her ear, but so distinctly that we all heard : 

“‘ Lucy, since you may not be mine in life, oh! dearest, be mine in 
death, let me follow you to the grave as my wedded wife, and I shall 
have the blissful consolation of anticipating a reiinion in Heaven.” 

The eye of the dying girl lighted up with a quick and sudden joy, 
as she smilingly answered, 

“ It is well, Clarence—I would fain bear thy name before I die !” 
We were startled at this strange request and answer, but no heart or 
lip ventured to oppose it. Lucy then said— 

*« Mother, dear mother, deny me not my last request; will you and 
Ellen dress me in my bridal robe? I will wear it to my tomb.” 
Clarence also besought Mrs. May to grant this wish, and let him win 
a bride and mother; and she answered— 

* As you and Lucy will, but it will be’—and her heart spoke— 
“it will be a mournful bridal.” 

Lucy now motioned us from the room, and we retired. Clarence 
was the first to speak. 

* You will not blame me that I seek, even in the arms of death, to 
make her my wife. Oh! how much of bliss has been crowded into 
this one anticipation, and though it will be indeed a ‘sad bridal,’ it 
will sweeten the cup of bitterness which is now pressed to my lips.” 

In a few minutes we reéntered that hallowed chamber. The light 
of day had faded, and a single lamp was burning on the stand. Lucy 
was arrayed in a muslin robe, which scarce outrivalled her cheek in 
whiteness, save where the deep hectic, now heightened by excitement, 
flushed it. Clarence seated himself by her, and she was raised to a 
sitting posture, and supported in his arms. She placed her wasted 
hand in his, and said, half playfully, half sadly, “’Tis a worthless 
offering, Clarence.” 

He pressed it to his fevered lips, his face pale and flushed by turns. 
The minister arose and stood before them, and in few words and 
simple, united those two lovely beings in a tie which all felt must be 
broken ere another sun should rise. Yet was that tie registered and 
acknowledged in heaven. 

As the holy man pronounced them “ one flesh,” and lifted up his 
hands and his voice in benediction, Lucy put her feeble arms around 
Clarence, and in a low voice murmured— 

“My husband.” 

“‘My wife!” responded Clarence, and their lips met in a long and 
sweet embrace. 

We gave them congratulations through quick tears, exchanged the 
sweet kiss of holy love and friendship, and left the wedded pair to a 
brief realization of bliss, of which we cannot tell the reader aught. 

That night before the last hour, the angel Azriel came as a mes- 
senger of peace to that bridal chamber, and though new fountains of 
earthly bliss had been opened in the heart of Lucy Hamilton, she 
repined not at the summons, but while heavenly joy sat on her fea- 
tures, and her lips murmered—peace—farewell, husband—mother— 
sister—all—her pure spirit took its flight, and her lifeless body lay 
in the ardent embrace of the wo-stricken, but humble Clarence, who 
still lingers in this weary world, doing his Master’s work, and waiting 
his Master’s will to be reiinited to his angel-bride in Heaven. 
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THE MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE. 


“But, we find an anomaly in the further records of this interesting affair. The 
marriage settlement provided that the bridegroom should lose his identity, and assume 
the name of the bride. * * * * * Wesincerely hope this precedent will not be 
followed in any subsequent matrimonial engagements.” —Orion. 


WE beg leave, most respectfully, to dissent from the principle, or 
sentiment put forth in the above extract; and its promulgation 
through the pages of a popular magazine, has urged upon us the 
imperative necessity of at once avowing boldly our independent and 
peculiar views upon the subject. As the windy, or inky fashion of 
the day enjoins upon us the duty of “declaring the causes which 
impel us to the separation,” we shall first look at the premises, 
upon which the subject-matter of the extract is predicated. The hope 
expressed, and the sentiment conveyed are in direct reference to an 
alliance where the “ means” of the bride were an avowed and deci- 
sive inducement to the contract onthe part of the bridegroom. Now 
it is in just such cases, and such alone, that our difference with Orion 
arises, and iu such we propose a reform in the connubial system. 
After long research and cogitation concerning the conjugal con- 
federacy, we are convinced that there is much error and unjust ine- 
quality in our laws, and to a great extent, in public opinion, with 
regard to this venerable and momentous institution. The great flood- 
tide of reform which has for centuries swept over the face of hfiman 
society, uprooting and regenerating the institutions and practices of 
the dark ages, seems to approach slowly, and touch tenderly the 
usages of the matrimonial alliance ; while, as the grand source of all 
that is pure and wholesome in the social world, it should have been 
the first to feel the purifying principles of enlightened liberty and 
equality. 

We contend for the equality of woman in the powers and privileges 
of matrimony; and that, where she is the furnisher of the ‘‘ means,” 
or home and support, she is entitled to the name and chief control of 
the household. ‘“ Marriage is an institution of divine appointment,” 
saith the ceremony—and we have no doubt of it, as it was introduced 
as part and parcel of the grand creation of the human family. And 
here it must be remembered, that woman was not in existence at the 
time when all created things were given unto the dominion of man. 
She was created afterwards, and placed by his side as a “ help-meet 
for him.” We hear of no law or regulation in the history of the first 
pair, which gave one a right to govern the other; and, so far as inci- 
dental circumstances go, they seem to show an advantage on the part 
of the woman rather than the man. But time works changes as well 
as wonders. .A grave democratic senator has asserted that “man is 
by nature a usurper;” and this trait in his character is as manifest 
in his matrimonial as in his political history. Many generations had 
not passed away before man began to usurp entire control, and woman 
was bargained for, bought and sold as his rightful property, no right 
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of say-so being allowed to, or claimed by her, but she was held sub- 
ject to the will and waywardness of her lord. 

At first, while names were short, and the same were borne by but 
few, it was allowable for both parties to keep their own; but then, 
as now, names were too often taken for things, and consequently their 
great multiplication and length became an evil ; and it became neces- 
sary to curtail the fair proportions of this excrescent possession. In 
this arbitrary assizement the rights of the fair were not respected, 
and were surrendered up, in consideration of the home and protec- 
tion secured to them in return for their privileges. This system of 
female vassalage was continued with more or less severity, until the 
times of that wonderful reformer, and triumphant stump-orator, Peter 
the Hermit. From the crusades a new light dawned upon the en- 
slaved world of woman; and the institution of chivalry metamor- 
phosed her from a marketable commodity and a pliant slave, into an 
object of reverential regard and enthusiastic adoration. And it was 
here that the exalted virtue and native benignity of her heart were 
exhibited in their true character; for had she so pleased, she might 
then have seized the rod of power, and completely turned the tables 
upon her old oppressor; but she chose rather to assume her original 
and legitimate rank of equality, and right of say-so in the matrimonial 
contract ; hence the maxim—* it takes two to make a bargain.” 

Female independence was acknowledged in name, but selfish man 
continued to hold the law-making power in his own hands, and in 
continuance of the barbarous usages of the dark ages, withheld from 
woman actual and legal freedom and equality. 

In this connection, we cannot withhold an expression of our deep 
mortification at the seeming selfishness exhibited in our revered 
Declaration of Independence, when it is asserted that “all men are 
created equal,” whilst weak, confiding woman was left to all her 
former burdens of inequality and oppression; and admitting this to 
be an excusable oversight in the framers of a new and experimental 
form of government, we have no excuse or charity for the bigoted 
lawgivers of after-times, who, after the many exhibitions of daring 
valor, and the universal manifestations of favor and active interest for 
the cause of liberty by woman, have provided no actual liberty for 
her. The growing and effective spirit of female education has done 
much toward opening the eyes of the fair portion of our people to a 
just estimate of their rights and privileges. Law may prescribe 
forms of government, and define the position of individuals and 
classes, but the march of mind is onward, and the spirit of freedom 
in the ascendant, and oppressed woman has already made attempts 
at a forced participation in legislative deliberation. She is beginning 
to speak out in her own vindication; and if our legislators do not keep 
pace with the spirit of reform, and give to woman her natural and 
just conjugal rights, we venture the prediction, that ere many years 
have passed, she will speak for herself in one united voice that will 
not only drive back the tyrant to his own proper lines, but will go 
further, and place the yoke upon necks best able to bear it. 

The question of female legislation, we are aware is a very delicate 
one, and one for which the liberality of the age may not be prepared. 
Nor do we design to introduce its discussion here, but will simply 
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remark, that the current of legislative fashion is taking an expansive 
course, and popular politics a tone somewhat indicative of a change 
in that direction. And we will, with every impulse of delicacy, re- 
mark further, that as the highest excellence of legislative talent, is in 
this our day of intellectual effulgence, consists in the abundance of the 
colloquial stores aud rial resources of the legislator, and as the chief 
talent and acknowledged power of the fair are found in these iden- 
tical qualifications, we are inclined to think their claims to participa- 
tion incontestable. We will venture the further opinion—“ accord- 
cording to the lights before us’ —that under her legislation the public 
weal would suffer nothing, whilst the honor and morality of the coun- 
try would gain much bythe change. But it is for the matrimonial, 
and not the political rights of woman that we contend. Grant her 
these, and we promise in her behalf that the political question shall 
be waived for the present. 

In the highest veneration for the established usage of society, and 
impressed with the great variety and length of names extant; aud 
yielding the most implicit faith to the scriptural dictum, that “ a house 
divided against itself shall not stand ;” under all these considera- 
tions, we give, in full, assent to the centralizing principle in the name 
and affairs of the connubial state; but that the bridegroom should 
have priority, power, and privilege i all cases, we utterly and un- 
qualifiedly deny. 

In former times, places and actions gave names to people, and fur- 
nishing a home and protection for the bride—which the bridegroom 
was in all cases bound to do—gave to her the name of the man under 
whose charge she was placed. Her name and individual identity 
were merged into that of the man who gave home and support to her. 
A custom thus established, under particular laws, and specific con- 
siderations, has been seized upon by men, and construed into a law, 
giving to their sex all power in all cases. Let us suppose a case 
directly in point. Mr. Smith finds himself alone in the world, and as 
all good christians should do, commences casting about for a partner— 
a sharer of his joys and sorrows for life. Impressed with the scanti- 
ness of his worldly resources, and convinced of the importance of their 
speedy enhancement, his heart’s-eye very naturally falls upon the invi- 
ting mansion and appurtenances thereunto belonging, of Mrs. Widow 
Brown. Mrs. B. has no regard to material accumulation, nor is she 
desirous of a new supervisor over her household and other concerns ; 
neither is she weary of her “ good name,” but purely from personal 
regard, and considerations wholly immaterial, she accepts the heart 
and hand of Mr. 8., and takes him to her hospitable habitation, and 
becomes “one flesh” with him. Now we would ask, where is the 
natural or moral right in the said Mr. Smith to give name and govern- 
ment to his benefactress and the furnisher of his homestead? He has 
none whatever. And in former times, before the face of the world 
was hardened by constant contact with such gross usurpation, such 
an assumption would have been viewed as preposterous, and blown 
away by the breath of public indignation. 

But suppose the picture reversed, and that Mrs. Brown is taken to 
the home of Mr. Smith, and there sets up a claim to sovereignty in 
her own name. Her claims would at once be spurned down by ac- 
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clamation, and the bare attempt would afford ample food for gossi- 
perian declamation throughout the extent and duration of her social 
acquaintance. Now, where is the shadow of justice in such a one- 
sided system? And what claims to perpetuity can it have under a 
free and democratic government ? Men may enact laws to perpetuate 
the forms of their superiority and power, but woman, proverbially 
sagacious, has long since discovered her true and rightful position in 
the marriage compact. Many a luckless speculator in social philo- 
sophy has already suffered the failure of all his inductive conclusions 
and golden dreams upon this eminently practical subject. We well 
remember a friend of ours who sought a balm for all his woes in the 
heart and household of a bride who had “ means,” and under the 
forms of law, the matrimoneyal tie secured to him the great ideal 
‘means’ of happiness—‘a local habitation and a name.” But his 
experienced spouse had learned the luxury of controlling her own 
affairs, and very justly determined to continue her supremacy, while 
our friend found himself a mere “ locum tenens,” a sort of Prince 
Albert, in vulgo, relieved of all the cares of state, but an inmate and 
an equal within doors, and with nothing to do but to keep from doing 
any thing, which he accomplished by holding his hands in his pockets, 
and employing his vocal members in the harmless luxury of whistling 
while awaiting orders from the executive department. 

We have no doubt that many others have had friends similarly 
situated, for although we claim the credit of first publishing to the 
world our peculiar views on the equity of matrimony, we cannot 
question their extensive prevalence in the female world. The above 
mentioned case is not, by more than a score, all of the kind that we 
ourself have seen; and we have hailed their frequency, as indicative 
of an improving and healthful spirit of independence amongst “ the 
females of our isle,” one that will continue to spread and strengthen, 
until our law-makers shall be forced to keep pace with the intelli- 
gence and liberality of the age, by respecting the rights and powers 
of the female, as well as the male party to the matrimonial contract. 

Lowndesboro’, Ala., 1842. H. V. W. 
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Avevst. The summer waneth, reader, but as yet its heat decreaseth not, and the 
weary traveller, and he who toileth with his hands, scorched beneath the noon-day’s 
fervid beams, panteth for the refreshing coolness of the evening air—and the poor 
Editor, moreover, sitting in his sanctum, 


“* Heavy with his care,” 


and contemplating sadly the blank pages of his “‘ Department” before him, sigheth for 
repose, and bemoaneth his lot to write, while thou only readest his 


AUGUST SONNET. 


** On! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade,” 

Some bower by interlacing branches made, 
Where I might fly the fervent sun’s caress, 
And fling aside the robe of weariness, 

Which o’er my spirit like a spell is cast, 

Binding its quickly thronging fancies fast, 
So ever wont in eager flight to press! 

Alas! that August with her burning eye— 

Should peer upon the poet’s hamblest nooks, 
And haunt his steps as if in jealousy, 

That he would fain forget her in his books: 
Well, be it so! and his revenge shall be— 

He’ll pay no tribute praise, oh! scorching month, to thee! 


Evecrriciry as A TemMPerRANcE Acent. In a neighboring village we were once 
amusing ourself and a few friends with a variety of experiments in electricity, and the 
door of the room standing open, a notorious drunkard staggered in and stood eyeing 
our movements with a vague yet fixed gaze. The electric battery seemed especially 
to engage his attention, and as the vivid spark flashed out at its discharge, he started 
back, but instantly, rubbing his hands, approached nearer as if to examine the strange 
object, at the same time addressing us by name—he was well known to all—he de- 
manded in a hiccupping strain— 

‘“*W-what the d-d-deuce do you c-call this here f-f-fezzity p-p-pop-b-bang thing?” 

“Ttis an electrical battery, Boozy,” said we. 

“ A tea-ki-kittle, what?” returned he with adrunken leer. But it was in vain that 
we prompted him; le could not master the long word, and finally, out of patience, he 
stamped his foot and exclaimed— 

‘“ W-well the k-kritically thing b-b-be d-d-d—d! W-what do ye d-do with it ?” 

‘We make drunken men sober, Boozy,”’ said a friend, desirous of having some fun, 
for which indeed we were all ripe. 

Boozy looked at us a few moments, and then rolling up his shirt sleeves, and extend- 
ing his brawny arm, he replied : 

‘“‘ D-d-damn it, then—s-s-sober me !” 
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We accordingly lost no time in charging the battery; and Boozy without the least 
hesitation grasped the hook with one hand, and at our bidding fearlessly approached his 
other to the glittering knob. The shock was heavy—but he stood firm—his eyes , 
dilated, his mouth closely compressed, and his head slightly drooping. He was for 
two or three minutes speechless. At length, recovering his voice, he said : 

“G-g-good—by g-golly. That’s t-t-t-ame l-lightnin’, aint it ?” 

“Try it again, Boozy,” said ’Squire Wilson. 

“T-try it yourself, S-s-squire W-wilson. It g-goes through you 1-1l-like—1-I-like’— 

“Like what, Boozy ?” interrupted Doctor Bolus. 

“L-l-like a d-d-dose of y-your ph-ph-ph-is-sick, d-doctor!” 

At length Boozy tried it again, and this time the negative wire was placed in contact 
with his feet, while he touched the knob as before. The same effects were produced— 
and ten times did he receive, through various parts of his body, the full shock of the bat- 
tery of four quart jars. Gradually he became sober, and spoke more readily, till at last, 
when he had recovered his speech from the last shock, he stepped back, and laying his 
hand upon his breast, exclaimed in true oratorical style: 

**Gentl’men—I thank you. I’m rejuvenated! Whereas I had an impediment in my 
speech—now I hav’nt none. Gentl’men, I feel like 1 new made man,” and touching 
his tattered cap he made a low bow, and walked steadily out of the room—a sobered man! 

But, alas! in the afternoon of the same day, as we were engaged with the magnetic 
electric machine, Boozy reéntered in a state of “interrogation,” as the Georgia Law- 
yer’ hasit. He readily, at our request, grasped the metallic cups connected with the 
two poles of the instrument, which was instantly put in operation. He began to 
tremble, and soon his whole frame was in violent motion ; he gradually bent forward, 
his eyes and mouth dilated, the wires were doubled in his contracting arms, and he was 
actually being drawn off bis feet, with his body stretching half across the old counter 
on which the instrument stood. 

At length, in pity for his looks of terror and hopeless despair, we stopped the ma- 
chine. His fingers immediately relaxed their terrible hold, and dashing the cups vio- 
lently on the table, he raised himself, and with gleaming eyes, clenched teeth, and up- 
lifted arm—shouted aloud— 

“D—n you—I’ll give a hundred dollars for a feet of that d—d wire!” 

Boozy could not be prevailed with to touch “that wire” again. We are sorry to 
add—he is yet a drunkard! 


Temperance.—To those who mark the signs of the times with the interest of the 
philanthropist, the progress of the Temperance Reformation, and especially the mo- 
mentum which it has recently acquired, must be matter of deep gratification. The 
astonishing revolution effected in Ireland, by the labors of Father Matthew, is one of 
those moral phenomena which excite the wonder and attention of the world. To es- 
timate the amount of physical suffering prevented, and the physical comfort and hap- 
piness secured to millions of the Irish by the heaven-directed efforts of one individual, 
would be no easy task, but the moral results are even still more glorious and inesti- 
mable. 

But we designed, in this article, to notice the recent and still progressing Revival of 
Temperance—for so we may properly term it—which signalizes the years 1841 and °42, 
and which will of itself suffice to make them memorable in the annals of our history. 
The prominent characteristics of the great work are its thoroughness and its principal 
instrumentalities. The standard which the friends of sobriety are now lifting up, bears 
the white banner of Total Abstinence from the intoxicating draught, and we want no 
better argument to prove that this is the only banner under which the friends of the 
cause can march to victory, than that which common sense suggests to every refleet- 
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ingmnd. If we tamper with danger, we may be lost! If we avoid it utterly—we are 
safe! If Temperance is good, and right, and essential for the poorer classes, who can 
command but the viler and cheaper forms of the liquid poison—it is not less good and 
right and essential, for the richer classes whose means are sufficient to compass the 
more costly wines and cordials. The subject is too clear to need argument; the simple 
proposition is so self econvincing—it may be held as an axiom. 

The instruments of the present movement in the great cause are chiefly reformed 
inebriates ; those who have hung over the abyss of ruin, and who know full well the 
terrible danger from which they have been rescued, perchance at the eleventh hour. 
Through the labors of some of this class, who have travelled from city to city, and 
from village to village, to warn their fellow-men of the evils of strong drink—of the 
madness which lurketh in the wine-cup, societies have been formed under the noble 
name of “ Washington Total Abstinence Societies,” and these are multiplying through- 
out the Union. Thousands and tens of thousands have rallied around the standard 
thus set up, and the white flag of Total Abstinence floats joyfully over a vast army of 
Cold Water Advocates, among whom are sires with hoary locks and trembling knees, 
men in the vigor of their days, buoyant youth and happy childhood. And there are 
thousands too of the angels of humanity—God bless them!—whw stand side by side 
with their husbands, their fathers, their brothers, their sons, their lovers, to hallow and 
strengthen with sweet smiles their resolution to “ to touch not, taste not.” 

The labors of the Hon. Thomas F. Marshall, M. C., from Kentucky, in this noble 
enterprise, are enthusiastic and soul-stirring. His speeches sparkle like drops of water 
falling through sunbeams, and are every where received with unbounded applause. 

In our own state the good work is progressing as it never has progressed before; and 
it is one of the best signs of the times that the newspaper press, the organ of the pub- 
lic mind, takes a decided stand in its favor, detailing and applauding its triumphs. 
There are two papers moreover, one published in Penfield, and another in Augusta, ex- 
clusively devoted to its advocacy. In the last mentioned place the revival has been so 
wonderful in its extent and its effects, as to mark an era in the history of the city.— 
During the past two or three months upwards of Five Hundred, of all classes, have 
pledged themselves to Total Abstinence. 

We bid this work of reform God-speed. It isa glorious work; heaven born, and 
fraught with happiness to mankind. The “blessing of him that is ready to perish,’’ 
and of kind Heaven, will be the reward of its promoters! 


Eprronrat Lasors. The “legion” readers of the periodical literature of our day, 
have in general very inadequate conceptions of the amount of toil and care to which its 
editors are subjected—we mean those editors who rightly appreciate and faithfully per- 
form the duties of their office. It is, indeed, an easy matter to select from a mass of 
contributions—of all grades of merit below excellence, and with these selections fill the 
pages of a monthly magazine, as some editors do, themselves bearing little or no share 
in the production of the material, and paying little heed to its tasteful arrangement ; 
this, we say, is an easy matter; but we refer to the task of the editor, who feels his 
responsibility, and who is ambitious to make every page of his work bear the impress 
of his care and taste, and to give his “own peculiar” department that dignity of cha- 
racter and charm of manner which cannot fail to command respect and favor. 

We do not claim to have felt ald the responsibilities and wearing cares of a magazine 
editor, but even in our short career, we have not been exempt from their pressure, and 
perhaps the less so that our field of labor has been hitherto almost untried. An edito- 
rial table of more than a page or two was rarely met with in any of the southern works 
prior to the appearance of Orion. Imperfect and limited as our labors have been in 
that department, they have, nevertheless, cost us much pains—under very disadvan- 
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ageous circumstances—arising especially from our necessary active exertions to secure 
the life-nutriment of our work—and we are fully prepared to endorse the following 
graphic passage from the pen of Marryat—and the gallant captain speaks from long 
and wearisome experience concerning the editors of literary magazines: 

“T have a fellow feeling for them, for I know how a monthly periodical will wear down one’s exist- 
ence. In itself, it appears nothing—the labor is not manifest; nor is it the labor, it is the continual 
attention it requires. Your life becomes, as it were, the magazine. One month is no sooner cor- 
rected and printed, than on comes another. It is the stone of Sisyphus—an endless repetition of 
toil—a constant weight upon the mind—a continual wearing upon the intellect and spirits, demand- 
ing all the exertion of your faculties, at the same time you are compelled to do the severest 
drudgery.” 

To this care and toil—yea, this “drudgery” of body and mind, will we cheerfully 
submit in the hope of establishing a magazine in the South which shall develope and 
accumulate the intellectual wealth that is now hidden amongst us, which shall give 
character and tone to our literature, and be a true exponent of our principles and inte- 
rests. With these high aims we have resolved to bear the toil and anxiety of sustain- 
ing a magazine in this section of our great country. 


Tue Purr Inpirect. An ingenious writer has somewhere discussed the philosophy 
of puffing, and specifies several varieties of the puff, as, fer instance, the puff prelimi- 
nary, the puff portentous, the puff direct, and the puff indirect. The latter variety is 
very much in vogue among the venders of cheap goods, and of patent medicines and 
specifics in our large cities. The reader of the penny papers will have his attention 
arrested by a novel announcement—such as, “A Young Lady saved by her Lover.” 
On perusal he will find that some sweet damsel, on the very borders of the grave, is 
restored to health and happiness, through the agency of her lover, who happily brings 
her a single box of ‘‘ Sherman’s Medicated Cough Lozenges!” Or, again he will read, 
“Dreadful Shipwreck and Happy Deliverance,” in which are detailed the sufferings of 
the crew and passengers of a merchant ship wrecked off the coast of France. The 
horrors of the situation of the unfortunate company in the long-boat, on the fourth day 
of their exposure, are most graphically and pathetically depicted, and the reader’s 
sympathy for them is flowing out in tears, as they die, one by one, of cold and 
fatigue, and are committed to the devouring element; when suddenly the progress of 
death is arrested by the discovery in the bottom of the boat, of “a small box of Pease 
and Sons’ Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy! which the captain of the vessel 
had very thoughtfully purchased in New- York, at 45 Division-street! !” 

We met with an amusing specimen, this morning, while glancing over a penny paper 
from New-York, and we subjoin it, that the reader may enjoy a laugh in these dull 
times, and learn moreover the way in which the Gothamite quacks make their specifics 
‘‘go,” and Doctor(!) Gouraud in particular, his “ Depilitory Powders.” 


‘“ROMANCE AND ART. 


“A young gentleman of this city, walking down Broadway, a few weeks since, was smitten with 
the appearance uf a young lady, whose form and features were of the most extraordinary beauty. 
The lady observed him as they passed each other, and was no less favorably struck with his air and 
manner. It was one of those cases of love at first sight, which, even in this artificial age, will some- 
times happen. 

“They met in the street several times, and this mutual liking of each increased, until the gentle- 
man found an opportunity of meeting the lady at a private party. What promised so much pleasure, 
proved to each a source of the most poignant sorrow. The lady had but one fault to mar her beauty. 
The soft down upon her lips, had grown to such an extent, that though not visible in the street, it 
was so obvious in the drawing room, that her lover, a man of nice ideas and the most sensitive deli- 
cacy, was struck with a feeling akin to disgust. It was in vain that he combatted with this feeling. 
It was wrong, but he could not avoid it. 

“The lady was conscious of the alteration in his feelings, but could not account for it, untila 
mutual friend undertook to probe the affair, and to him the gentleman made a frank explanation. 
The lady was covered with mortification and distress. Conceive, ye beautiful, how she must have 
felt, to lose for one little blemish all she valued in existence. 

“ Fortunately, she was a daily reader of the Arena, and the first thing that struck her in opening 
the paper, the next morning, was the advertisement of the Poudres Subtiles of Dr. Felix Gouraud. 
Hope flowed into her soul in a burst of exstacy. She hastened to the office, furnished herself with 
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the compound, and the result was completely successful. When next she met her lover, her face 
was free from its uncouth appendage, and she has now nothing to mar her beauty, and no bar to 
her felicity.” 


This is but one of hundreds of similar ingenious clap-traps, by which to secure the 
attention and the money of the thoughtless crowd. The age is emphatically an age 
of humbug! 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 


Biste Biocraruy. Embellished with several hundred fine engravings. In one vol. 
8vo. pp. 500. New-York: Robert Sears. 


This work is one of the most elegant volumes of the day, which however is its least 
recommendation, it being a deeply interesting and valuable compendium of the lives of 
Bible characters— presented in sprightly and faithful narratives, which cannot fail to 
charm the reader. It is just such a volume as he will love to have for a companion in 
a leisure moment. Over its pages the hoary head, and the sparkling eye of youth, will 
alike be bent with pleasure, and doubtless with profit. 

The volume contains nearly five hundred engravings on wood, some of them highly 
finished, and all creditable to the work and to the art. 

Mr. Sears has laid the reading public under vast obligations by his exertions in com- 
piling and publishing the delightful book under notice. His great expenditure of time 
and talent and money to produce it, will, we doubt not, be abundantly repaid, and we 
say with a Boston journalist, “If this book meets with a circulation commensurate 
with its merits, it will be found in every dwelling in the Union.” 


Tue Temperance Lyre. By Mrs. Mary H. B. Dana. One vol. New-York: 
Dayton and Newman, 


Mrs. Dawa has, we believe, taken up her residence in New-York, where she is inde- 
fatigably engaged in her literary pursuits which are preéminently distinguished by their 
high moral tone. The “Southern Harp” and “ Northern Harp” have had a “ good 
run,” and we hope the same success for the volume now before us. It is neatly exe- 
cuted; the songs are well-written—and the music well selected. Its theme alone 
should give it popularity in thisday. We wish Mrs. Dana abundant success. 


THE FINE ARTS, 


Tue Art or Lirsotint. This exquisite and recently-discovered art has already ar- 
rived at a high degree of beauty. It consists in producing finely colored pictures on 
stone, from which impressions may be multiplied as in ordinary lithography. A work 
most splendidly illustrated with dithotints has recently been published in England— 
imported by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. We regard this art as one of the most im- 
portant, as well as beautiful, ever discovered. A picture finely and truthfully colored, 
possesses more charms for the eye than the most delicate line or mezzotint engraving. 


Omnicrarny- This is a term applied to a new process of engraving maps, charts 
and surveys, on steel and copper. It is done by a machine called the Omnigraph—of 
English invention—and but recently brought to this country, where it has been patented 
by its owner. It is said to be an exceedingly valuable instrument, doing its work well 
and with great facility. It will accomplish in one day as much as ten hand-engravers 
can do; and, of course, will greatly diminish the cost of such engravings. 
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Tue Dacuerreétyre AND Litnocrapuy. The latest improvement or addition in 
the Photographic art, is the discovery of a process for fixing the image or impress of 
the object upon stone, and for obtaining proofs therefrom in the usual manner. This 
has been done by Rudoin in Rome, and M. Arago, to whom proofs thus taken were 
sent, considers them satisfactory. 


Fresco-Parntinc. The determination of the British Parliament to ornament their 
new Houses in the old style of fresco-paintings, has excited great attention to it 
among the artists of London. High premiums have been offered for choice cartoons. 
Five or six works have been published concerning this semi-obsolete art, and the in- 
terest is still increasing. 


NOTICES OF PERIODICALS. 


Tue Knickersocker FoR Jury. This is the first number of a new volume, and we 
find the wisdom of our remark in our first number, that “we dare not say its execu- 
tion—the Knickerbocker’ s— was unsurpassable”—for it is even now surpassed, and the 
present issue appears in the most beautiful typographical garb that ever graced a peri- 
odical. It is printed throughout from new type, of exquisite mould, and out of the Eng- 
lish annuals we have rarely seen a more recherché looking page. Thus much for its 
exterior, and interiorly we find a succession of capital papers in both Departments— 
the Contributor’s, and the Editor’s own. We congratulate our friend Crarx that amid 
the hardness of the times ‘Old Knick.’ still maintains its wonted upper rank. 

In this connection we may as well allude to the notion that seems to be prevalent— 
and to which some have rather enviously given expression, that the Orion is an imitation 
of the Knickerbocker—a notion which, although we deem it quite complimentary, is 
notwithstanding somewhat less true than it seems, as we will show. The apparent 
imitation lies in three features— the size—the page—the cover. In selecting a form for 
our work we gave immediate preference to the smaller octavo—simply for its greater 
elegance and convenience in the library. Indeed, we much dislike the bi-columned 
form—we mean that of the larger sheet—itis unwieldly and ungraceful. The single 
column page is not a characteristic of the Knickerbocker. 1t is common to that work, 
Hunt's Magazine, Arcturus,* the Ameriean Eclectic, and all the Reviews. Our cover- 
paper resembles that of the Knickerbocker alone—but it is only a continuation of the 
style used in Georgia Illustrated—and chosen for that work without reference to any 
other. In these three points then of apparent imitation, we have shown that none was 

designed in particular. In our type and arrangements we have more points of differ- 
ence from our elegant contemporary than are generally found to exist between two dis- 
tinct magazines of the other style. To a likeness to the Knickerbocker in beautiful 
white paper and fine typography, we cheerfully plead guilty. But in our general fea- 
tures and plans we disclaim any imitation—we copy no contemporary. To our neigh- 

bors we are certainly very ‘‘unlike,” upon which we greatly felicitate vurself and our 

readers.—We design to maintain a unique appearance. In purpose, perhaps, we are 
similar; certainly we are, if they seek the advancement of literature in the South—our 
Sirst, our sole aim. 


Tue Unitep States Lirerary Apvertiser, Publishers’ Circular, and Monthly 
Register of Literature and Art. 


This is an octavo sheet of eight or more pages, issued monthly by the publishers, 
Messrs. Langley of New-York, and sent gratis to every Bookseller in the United States. 
Its object is to convey the latest literary intelligence—especially announcements of 
new works from the press of this country, England, France, and Germany. It is sus- 
tained by the advertisements of the trade, andis an indispensable to the bookseller, and 
scarcely less valuable to the Editor and the Man of Letters. It is beautifully printed 





* Now, alas! set in darkness. 
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and contains brief articles of rare interest on Literature and the Arts generally, which 
are worthy of a place with “ D’Israeli’s Curiosities.” 


Monrtuty Cuat with Reapers aNp CorRESPONDENTS- Had we the time to say 
much to the readers of Orion—and to those who constitute its stars—this month, our 
space would forbid, although we have extended our number of pages—articles from 
favorite writers are still crowded out—and from our own department the Literary Review 
is altogether omitted. We would beg our writers to bear in mind, that if their favors do 
not appear in the number immediately succeeding the date of their communications, 
they are neither par consequence declined nor neglected. All will be regarded in season. 
Our friends will remember that with our next issue closes volume first of Orion—and 
we hope they will use their influence, and as far as possible, make decided effort, to add 
subscribers to our list before the second volume shall commence. We call their atten- 
tion especially to our advertisements on the last page of thecover. . . . a 
. + + «+ We have observed in an obscure paper—which shall be namelete—e pre- 
tended critique upon our Magazine, which carries two very remarkable facts upon its 
face ; one, that it is a malicious attack upon the work and its editor; the other, that it 
emanates from a source totally different from the ostensible one. We are little inclined 
to pay attention to the growlings of malicious envy in any case, and especially when 
they are cloaked under the fair-seeming guise of criticism. Far be it from us to rebuke 
or deprecate the expression of honest opinion with regard to the work we have the honor 
to edit ; but in the case alluded to, the cloven-foot of dastardly malice is so visible, that 
he must be verdant indeed who could not discover it. Had the libel originated where 
it appeared, it would not have provoked from us a single allusion. Its duplicity, how- 
ever, must not go unrebuked. To the author and abettors of this low and pitiful subter- 
fuge resorted to, for giving vent to personal spleen, we say distinctly that we know them 
all—having the ability to see quite as far into a mill-stone as most of our fellows—who 
are not gifted with the power of clair-voyance. Moreover, we ‘coulda tale unfold” con- 
cerning the matter, that would make their friends blush for very shame, and reflect great 
discredit upon themsel ves—if indeed it be not impossible— to use a homely but very appro- 
priate simile—‘“‘ to spoil rotten eggs” We certainly shall not dignify the parties alluded 
to by putting their names in our “ big plain reading” and on our “ pretty white paper,” 
(two of the crimes charged against us!) nor shall we take the trouble to rebut directly 
or indirectly their malicious misstatements, and calumnious insinuations. Orion is en- 
tirely above the reach of their petty malice. As well might surly dogs bay the moon 
as such pétits littératcurs attempt to sully the brightness of our constellation. With a 

majority of our readers we have had personal and gratifying intercourse, and they know, 
and the public know—too well for the interests of an envious clique—that Orion, in every 
feature that can affect the character of a work, is a whole-souled advocate of Southern 
interests, and a liberal exponent of Southern principles. To our readers and the world 
we shall ever be ready to declare our faith ; but not at the challenge of those who are 
moved by envy and hate. With such we shall have nothing to do. If any of our 
readers are curious to know whether the coat which we have cut out will really fit any 
body—we assure them that we have no doubt of it. We believeit will “fit toa TY!’ 
‘ . « + » Next month we design to examine our “‘ drawer for Rejected Beams,”’ 
- possibly from among them we may select a few “rays,” and wreathe them together 
for the last page of our volume. We shall be lenient in our dealings with the unfortu- 
nate authors of these ‘‘ Beams” —Ever 

“to their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues very kind.” 

- . . « « “The Poet’s Destiny,” by M. G. K. ; “ Margaret Donaldson;” “ The First 

Lecture at Smithville;” “The Odd Papers,” (No. 1.) by Obadiah Oddfellow ; ‘‘Why 

droopest thou, Earth,” byJ.L.L.; “Sing not for mea mournful lay,” by Xylon, with 
many other papers, are chosen stars, to shine as soon as possible. 












